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THE PRACTICAL WORK OF PAINTING. 


N a former article, published in this REVIEW, we explained the 

technical principles of Flemish painting, in two very distinct 
phases of the school. We now return to the subject of painting in 
order to show the difference between Flemish practice and Italian, 
French and English practice, generally ; besides which, especially in 
modern work, we shall have to take account of various personal habits 
in the cases of individual artists. But before entering on these parts 
of the subject, it may be well to recapitulate what has been already 
written about the technical principles of Van Eyck and Rubens. 

Van Eyck was not an oil-painter, but a painter in varnish, and the 
opacity of pigments, which in modern times is greatly valued as a 
means of giving apparent solidity to the representation of objects, 
was not recognized in Van Eyck’s time as a source of power in art. 
In his view the white panel on which he painted was the giver of 
light, and therefore not to be obscured by much opaque color. The 
white panel was like the sky behind a stained-glass window, and the 
pigments were the stained glass. He therefore painted thinly, 
especially in the lights. 

The practice of Rubens is based upon an entirely different principle. 
Rubens knew the value of opaque color for its apparent solidity, and 
liked opacity in lights, caring for transparence only in the shaded 
parts of his work. But Rubens had very strong opinions about tie 
use of white, which he expressed with much emphasis. He considered 
it absolutely inadmissible in shadows, and acted so consistently on 
this principle, that he glazed his shadows habitually in thin transparent 
colors, mixed with varnish, or a vehicle containing varnish, admitting 
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the opaque element into them only for reflections, while he used it 
liberally in the lights. We have therofore in the Flemish school two 
distinct principles of work, that of Van Eyck, which is based on trans- 
parence, making even opaque colors semi-transparent by using them 
very thinly, and that of Rubens, which is based half on transparence 
and half on opacity, taking them as opposite but equally useful 
elements of effect. 

We must now enlarge our minds sufficiently to perceive that 
although the practice of Rubens was masterly and right in its own 
kind, his theory was fallacious, so far as it attempted to impose 
limits on the practice of others. The fallacy of his theory lay in his 
hostility to the use of white in shadows, and there is a very simple 
way of proving the unsoundness of his reasoning. He painted on 
a white ground, which he glazed with various transparent colors for 
his shadows, but there really was white in his shadows, the white 
of the ground beneath, and if that was not injurious to them it is 
plain that white from the. palette would not have been injurious 
either, provided only that it had been afterward glazed in the same 
way. Rubens here gives us an example of a habit very common 
among artists in all ages, and against which the critical student of 
the fine arts ought to be constantly upon his guard. Artists often 
condemn some technical practice as essentially vicious and destructive 
to good quality in workmanship, when other artists of equal eminence 
have steadily and regularly employed it. If we were to accept the 
theory enunciated by Rubens, we should have to shut our eyes to 
the merits of much of the very best and soundest painting that was 
ever executed in the world. 

It is possible to carry a picture through its earlier stages without 
thinking about transparence at all, because whatever transparence 
may be required in the completed work may be introduced at will, 
not only by glazing, but even by opaque painting also, for it does not 
follow that a work will of necessity look opaque when the colors are 
not in themselves transparent. The reader will perceive if he tries to 
discover any one principle which gradually developed itself in painting, 
that the principle which really did develop itself was an emancipation 
from anxiety about the ground, and its effect through the colors laid © 
upon it. Van Eyck is anxious about the whole ground, like an early 
water-color artist about his paper. Rubens covers up the ground to 
some extent by ‘using opaque color abundantly in the lights, but is 
still anxious to preserve the transparence of shadows, so that the 
ground may show through them. But when we'come to artists who 
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made their first painting always in opaque color (and we are coming 
to them now), covering up the ground entirely over the whole area 
of the canvas, it is evident that the importance of it is much dimin- 
ished, so much indeéd that it no longer greatly matters what the 
ground is made of, so far as its color is concerned, if only the artist 
can be sure that the color of it will not work up afterward through 
his painting, and spoil it. We say it does not much matter what the 
tint of the ground may be, because the artist can so easily make use 
of what is favorable in it, and can with equal ease contend against 
what is unfavorable. For example, let us suppose that he has to 
paint upon a red ground. Some artists like such a preparation, and 
these men find that the red is useful for the neutralization of green, 
but may be easily overcome by colder colors when its warmth is not 
desirable. Mérimée justly observes that artists who first sketched in 
thick color (en pleine pate) were likely to be more indifferent about the 
nature of the ground than those who began with a thin /avis as Van 
Eyck did, and then he goes on to say that Titian sometimes painted 
on a red ground, but more generally on a tempera ground composed 
of old plaster and size. Vasari says that on wood the Venetians 
laid a ground of plaster, and painted that with a mixture of white, 
yellow, and umber, which does not seem agreeable, although Vasari 
was a contemporary and saw them at work. On the other hand, the 
English painter Haydon affirms that on the arrival of the “ Bacchus and 
Ariadne” in England he saw that a bit of color was chipped off in one 
of the corners and that the ground there was “ of a snowy whiteness ;” 
but Haydon says farther that Tintoretto and Bassano used sometimes 
dark grounds to save trouble. The only inference from this various 
evidence is that the Venetians sometimes used one ground and some- 
times another, which shows that their reliance for light had passed 
from the ground to the pigments with which it was to be covered. 

As for the way in which Titian began a picture, we have through 
Boschini a definite tradition on the subject which may be easily traced. 
Boschini knew the younger Palma, whose father had received instruc- 
tion from Titian himself, and Boschini says that Titian ‘“ based his 
pictures with such a mass of color, that it served as a base to build 
on after.” He also says that red earth was used in the early paint- 
ings, besides white, black, and yellow. The red earth was probably 
what is now called light red, or it may have been Venetian red. We 
do not know which yellow is intended, but it is quite possible that it 
may have been one of the brighter varieties of yellow ochre, as that 
would be sufficiently brilliant for a dead coloring in which the bright- 
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est red used was only an earth. Readers who understand painting 
will be struck with the absence of blue; but black and white, used in 
cold grays, would do duty for blue in a first painting so far as cold- 
ness is concerned, and this absence of brilliant hue in the cold 
extremity of the scale, as well as in the hot red, can only strengthen 
the supposition that the yellow was not a brilliant one, as there must 
always be a certain relation in brilliance among the colors on a well- 
ordered palette, and if one of the elements is very bright it cannot 
be isolated, but must be accompanied by equivalents in, other colors. 
From the evidence that we have, and such reasoning as that which 
has just been attempted, we may consider it to be ascertained that 
Titian’s first paintings (Boschini speaks of four “ pencilings” done in 
this way) were massive in substantial quantity of pigment, but ex- 
ceedingly simple in their coloring. It is difficult to begin with a 
more simple palette, if color is to be expressed at all; but with the 
colors mentioned above, Titian would be well able to get powerful 
preparatory tints over the whole extent of his picture. When this 
first stage was completed he laid the canvas aside for several months, 
and on resuming work.upon it, amended and corrected all the forms. 
After this correction of the forms, came Titian’s long finishing pro- 
cess. He glazed* every thing. Mérimée said that he did not know 
a single picture of Titian which was not glazed from one end to the 
other, even in the highest lights. He also applied opaque color over 
and over again, rubbing it on the canvas with his thumb or fingers, 
which Palma said that in finishing he preferred to his brushes. In this 
way, by frequent retouches, which were to the solid substance beneath, 
what the down of a peach is to the skin of the fruit, he gradually gave 
to his works that bloom and perfection of rich surface which they 
have always preserved till now, unless in those cases where the delicate 
thin surface applications have been removed by the carelessness of 
cleaners. This is nearly all we know about Titian’s practice. It 
would have been interesting in the highest degree to know the exact 
colors which Titian used, but here the universal carelessness about 
technical matters which has prevailed since art began reduces us to 
simple conjecture. There is, however, a certain possible process of 
reasoning which may help us to some extent, at least negatively. For 


* For the uninitiated reader we may do well to explain that glazing means using trans- 
parent colors. It does not mean producing a shine on the surface, though that is an acci- 
dental consequence of glazing, when varnish is used. To glaze a picture has the same 
effect as if colored glass were put before it, altering the color of what is‘already done, but 
not hiding any form. 
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example, we well remember that a distinguished modern artist said that 
in his opinion it was impossible to get on without cobalt, and we also 
remember an article in one of the leading English newspapers which 
expressed a doubt whether the artists of the middle ages had used 
cobalt or ultramarine. Now it is universally admitted that Titian was 
a great colorist, and that he had the means at his disposal for fully 
expressing himself in color, yet neither he nor the artists of the mid- 
dle ages can have used cobalt, for the simple reason that the color 
was not discovered until the nineteenth century.* The discovery of 
cobalt blue was due to the initiative of an intelligent French Min- 
ister of the Interior, Count Chaptal, who wisely suggested to the 
eminent chemist, M. Thénard, that his knowledge and abilities might 
be usefully employed in investigating the subject of colors, with a 
view to increase the number of cheap and eligible pigments. M. 
Thénard accordingly set to work, and found out how to make cobalt 
blue in the year 1802. By remembering this date we can very decid- 
edly affirm that there is no cobalt blue in any picture anterior to our 
owncentury. Let us now carry the same process of elimination a little 
further. There is another blue very well known to modern artists, a 
color remarkable for its great intensity, and for its extraordinary 
strength as a dye to stain other colors with, namely Prussian blue, 
but although it was discovered long before cobalt, it is still much too 
recent to have been used by Titian, as the way to make it was found 
out at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Antwerp blue is a 
variety of Prussian blue, being chemically much the same, so is 
Haarlem blue, and smalt is an inferior sort of cobalt. We may go 
through the same process of elimination with the yellows and other 
colors, many of which, in constant use at the present day, are of such 
recent date that the great Venetian painters could not have known them. 
But the process of helping our guesses by chronology may be carried 
out on the positive as well as on the negative side. We happen to pos- 
sess a consider&ble list of colors which are known to have been used by 
the ancient Romans, and even by the Greeks. All these would prob- 
ably be accessible to Titian, though he may not have thought it 


* We anticipate the objection here, that cobalt was known to the ancients. It certainly 
appears that they knew how to color glass with cobalt, for Mr. Linton, in his very valuable 
little book on ancient and modern colors, gives several instances of ancient glass of a blue 
color due to oxide of cobalt ; and it appears that they mixed a blue powder of glass with 
white clay or chalk in imitation of indigo, and that this glass powder was colored by means 
of cobalt. But the introduction of cobalt into oil painting is due to M. Thénard, none the 
less. Few artists remember how recent is this addition to their palette, though many of 


them know how valuable it is. 
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necessary to employ more than a very few of them. Lapis lazuli, or 
true ultramarine, of course he knew, and Mérimée thinks that there is 
evidence that Paul Veronese used Egyptian blue, a silicate of cop- 
per which turns greenish in course of time. Mérimée thinks the 
green skies of Veronese may be accepted as evidence of this, for he 
assumes that Veronese would not have painted them so to begin 
with, but must have painted them of a much purer azure, which is 
likely enough. True ultramarine is, and always has been, so extrava- 
gantly expensive, that it is difficult to believe that any school “of 
painters, or even any individual painter of large pictures, would con- 
fine himself to it as his only blue, the temptation to economy 
by using some other color being apparently irresistible, and ultra- 
marine, when genuine, though very perfect in hue, is not very power- 
ful in mixture, so that a little of it can not be made to go a long 
way, except by superposition, like a thin veneer over other pigments. 
The earth colors would be accessible to Titian. We know positively 
that he used red earth, but he would require a brighter red in addi- 
tion. One of the finest and most useful reds we have is also one of 
the most ancient colors. Vermilion was prepared by Kallias the 
Athenian, five hundred years before the Christian era. It is however 
impossible to get crimson either by red earth or by vermilion alone, 
and as there are crimsons in Titian’s pictures he must have used some 
pigment specially to produce them. It is not probable that he em- 
ployed carmine or cochineal lake, which is only a lake made from the 
residues of carmine. Titian was born in 1477, and he died in 1576. 
The cochineal insect was discovered by the conquerors of Mexico, 
but Mexico was only conquered in 1521, and for some time after the 
conquest, as Mérimée justly observes, the new masters of the country 
thought about nothing but gold. It is theréfore probable that 
cochineal was not introduced into Europe until later, and it would 
be employed as a dye in the useful arts before being adopted 
in the fine arts. At that time, supposing Titian to be still alive, his 
habits of work would be decidedly formed. He had, however, two 
lakes to choose from. Madder lake was well known to the ancients 
not only to the Romans, but to the Greeks, and even the Egyptians, 
it must therefore have been familiar to the Venetians, and it has the 
recommendation of being the most permanent of all the vegetable 
colors. But an insect lake was also known in his time, that prepared 
from the kermes, a gall insect which thrives on a little oak in south- 
ern Europe. The lake which this insect gives was used to dye the 
oldest tapestries of Arras, and the color still keeps good. George 
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Field believed that this kermes lake and the lac of India were em- 
ployed by the Venetian painters. 

It is only by the most careful experiments that we can ascertain 
which colors are absolutely essential in painting, and which colors, 
however pleasant to use, are superfluous. What we are now going to 
say on this subject is not a repetition of something that we have heard 
or read, but the result of a practical study of pigments which has 
more or less occupied our thoughts and leisure for several years. It 
is a study distinct from painting, in this sense at least, that an artist 
who is supplied with colors by his colorman, may work successfully all 
his life without learning the full powers of the pigments which he 
uses, and this simply because a modern artist is so rich in pigments 
that he is not compelled to make the most of any one of them. A 
palette is complete when it gives the artist the power of imitating, 
either at once or by the help of oppositions, the tint of any thing that 
is set before him; but unless he can do this with it, the palette is not 
complete for a colorist. A palette, however, may be complete in an- 
other sense, when full color is not intended, just as we have seen that 
Titian began his pictures with nothing but white, red earth, black, and 
yellow, a palette which was complete up to a certain point because it 
permitted a certain harmony, yet incapable of full coloring. Take 
such a palette as that, and paint with it the azure of the sky, the 
yellow of a primrose or a buttercup, the scarlet of a garden geranium 
—you cannot do these things, because you have not the bright colors. 
Therefore we come to something which may be stated definitely. 
On a palette for full coloring there must be bright colors. But since in 
nature we have dull colors as well as bright ones, a complete palette 
must be able to deal with the dull colors also, to imitate clay and mud 
when necesary, as well as the sky and the flowers. You can,not imitate 
clay and mud with cadmium yellow, vermilion, and ultramarine ; so.now 
we come to another thing which may be stated. On a palette for full 
coloring there must be dull colors. The next question is, How many of 
each? This depends on the taste of the artist, but as for what is 
strictly necessary the answer is easy. The colorist really needs only 
those pigments which are indispensable for obtaining the full range of 
bright tints, and also the full range of dull tints. We have to take 
pigments as they are, and can not, in practical work, go upon purely 
ideal principles. The ideal is that out of three primaries we ought to 
be able to compose all colors, but in practice this is not possible. In 
the actual furnishing of a palette we have nothing to think of but 
to supply. colors fromeawhich all imaginable tints can be mixed. We 
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shall have to go more minutely into this subject with reference to the 
practice of Reynolds, but may state here that the colors really neces- 
sary to Titian were neither numerous nor in any way extraordinary. 
If he used yellow ochre, which he probably did, he would require some 
brighter yellow also, but at that time both Naples yellow and orpi- 
ment were known, though several fine modern yellows had not been 
discovered ; if he used red earth he would need vermilion still, and a 
crimson of some sort. With ultramarine and black, he could do with- 
out any other blue, but may have used one for economy. As for the 
“ Venetian secret” of fine coloring which some people have foolishly 
sought for, and believed that they had discovered, it was never any- 
thing but a fine natural capacity aided by incessant labor and a sound 
tradition to begin with. The most splendid and complicated schemes 
of color may be carried out with a very few pigments, and we can 
not think it a misfortune for Titian that he lived before the modern 
activity in chemistry, which has indeed produced many new colors, 
but rather thereby bewildered young artists than benefited them. 

Before leaving Titian, of whom it is much to be regretted that we 
know so little, we may request the reader to observe how his color in 
the first paintings was pitched in a low key, and afterwards gradually 
intensified by superficial glazings and scumblings. This principle was 
also acted upon by Reynolds and other colorists. We know that 
Titian’s color must have been low in the first painting, from the 
fact that a red earth was all he had for red, and that black and 
white, in gray, had to stand for blue. There is great safety in this 
quiet commencement, as it allows an artist to feel his way gradually 
toward full color, and this is what Titian did, “sometimes with all 
his figures dashing in a dark touch in some angle to give force; at 
other times with a softening of red, like drops of blood, which gave 
life to some superficial part, and he thus went on perfecting his 
breathing figures.” He had a horror of improvisation, affirming, 
what is true, that the verses made by zmprovvisatori were never worth 
referring to. 

We have a clear though brief account of the method followed by 
Paul Veronese. This account comes to us from the painter’s own 
son, through Boschini. His way was to paint every thing first in 
middle tint, and on this he touched both lights and darks, leaving 
. the middle tint visible everywhere between them, as it was first 
prepared. The middle tint was laid in opaque color. Mérimée 
affirms that Veronese often worked on canvases primed in tempera, 
and also that when he did so he began his picture in water color. This 
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practice of beginning an oil picture in water color is not so rare as 
some readers may suppose. The only advantage of it is that details 
may be sketched with great rapidity in water color, which may be 
afterward recovered when necessary in oil, if the oil painting on the 
water color ground has not been thick enough to obliterate it entirely ; 
but for artists who work in thick opaque oil color, a grounding in 
water can have no especial advantage. The origin of it was in the 
passage from tempera painting to oil painting. It was a true and 
natural transition, not a “ dodge” invented by some ingenious modern 
who wanted to save labor. It seems, however, that when the tran- 
sition was finally quite complete, water color painting and oil painting 
would naturally be altogether “ differentiated” and stand apart. 
However, the practice of grounding in water color subsists, even at 
the present day, in the habits of certain artists. We fancy that it may 
have some especial utility in skies, for skies often present peculiar 
difficulties in oil which the water color painter overcomes with much 
greater facility. Veronese must have laid his middle tint with 
uncommon certainty as to hue, if he really always preserved it so 
carefully as Boschini says he did. The reader will at once perceive 
how radically different this practice is from that of Titian, and how 
much greater a degree of tonic accuracy it required in the earlier 
stages of the work, for Titian was constantly correcting a// his tones, 
whereas Veronese, at a certain early stage of the picture, considered 
the middle tints to be definitely settled. Veronese, in fact, when the ~ 
picture had reached that stage, would look upon it very much asa 
sketcher in white and black chalk looks upon his tinted paper, which 
is to be left visible in many parts, but heightened or deepened where- 
ever light or dark accents may be necessary. It is a most convenient 
way of painting, and one admirably in harmony with the appearances 
of nature, where we constantly see lights and darks on middle tint ; but 
there is one practical objection, namely, the extreme difficulty of 
getting the true middle tint which is required. We may make this 
difficulty more evident by showing that it necessitates an intellectual 
process, and can not be overcome by the eye alone. Ocular imitation 
would zever discover a true middle tint, because without an intellec- 
ual caution the eye would be too much perplexed by the extreme 
lights- and darks. The intellect must intervene to perceive the 
average, just as it is only by an intellectual process that we can 
ascertain arithmetical averages. 
It may be farther observed with respect to the methods of Titian 
and those of Paul Veronese, that while the first painted quietly and 
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very richly, seeking rather a deep inward glow than a brilliant ¢/at, 
Veronese on the other hand painted very decidedly, and loved clear- 
ness generally rather than depth. This difference of taste would in 
itself account for a difference in technical practice, for the technic of 
painting is so full of various resources, that an artist may choose 
methods according to his taste, so that his ways of work are the con- 
sequence of his higher artistic feelings. Tintoretto came nearer to the 
practice of Titian than Paul Veronese did, but the difference in their 
rapidity of performance was so great, that Tintoretto had not time to 
develop the full qualities of Titian, supposing him to have had the 
natural ability to do so, for Titian’s works ripened very gradually, 
like fruit, and only came to the rich hues of their full maturity by 
slow and almost imperceptible degrees. We know from a letter of 
his own to Charles V. that he had worked on a Last Supper for seven 
years “ quasi continuamente ”—almost continuously. Tintoretto, on 
the other hand, was so rapid an artist that had it not been for his 
great power of imagination, he would have been considered little more 
than a picture manufacturer; yet he aimed at Titian’s color avow- 
edly, and knew Titian’s methods, having been a pupil of his in youth, 
Lanzi says, that Tintoretto painted on dark grounds, so that he would 
be compelled to sketch first in thick color, and the sketch of the 
Paradise in the Louvre is laid in solidly in this manner and glazed 
afterward. Tintoretto’s method of painting was in fact little else than 
an abridgment of Titian’s, it was a method which tried for as much 
of Titian’s quality as could be got in a short time by one who knew 
exactly how Titian worked. We may add that the rapidity which has 
been so much.lamented by some writers as the ruin of the artist was 
not altogetheraloss. There is, in fact, a peculiar quality in Tintoretto’s 
sketching, which was partly due to its very swiftness, a rich blending 
of evanescent hue and light with a,noble disdain of mere outline ; nor 
has any painter reached better qualities of thick and thin color in so 
short a time. 

It is a question of the greatest interest whether the Italians used 
varnish in their painting, while actually at work, or whether their 
pictures were only varnished afterward. The probability appears to 
be that they used a sort of pomatum, very like our modern megilp, 
composed of oglio cotto (huile cutte, cooked oil) mixed with a certain 
proportion of gum varnish. The oglio cotto has been known in Italy 
so long that no record of its origin is preserved. It is simply nut oil, 
boiled down with as much litharge as it will dissolve, until it resembles 
the consistency of honey. This is mixed with varnish till it makes a 
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pomatum which will stay on the palette without running. Lanzi says 
that during the restoration of a picture by Correggio an analysis was _ 
made of his materials and a conclusion arrived at about his medium 
to the effect that he employed two-thirds of oil and one of varnish. 
Mérimée ascertained from certain wrinkles in a picture by Giorgione 
that he must have employed an oil varnish, as none but an oil varnish 
would wrinkle. That varnishes were well-known in Italy in the six- 
teenth century is proved by Armenini’s book, which gives receipts for 
making them. Field, however, says that it has been an opinion of 
eminent judges—and he seems to share the opinion—that the Vene- 
tians only employed oils and varnishes as preservatives and defenses 
of their works, and not as vehicles; the vehicle which they are 
supposed to have used being water with certain additions, probably 
including borax, which is the true medium between water and oil, 
and he asserts that “ portions of their decayed pictures have been 
readily fluxed by fire into glass.” These different opinions only show 
the obscurity of the subject and the remarkable absence of definite 
information. It is wonderful that so little should be known, but it is 
the more wonderful since eye-witnesses have positively attempted to 
give an account of the Venetian methods and stopped short before 
their tale was fully told, and that neither from inability nor unwilling- 
ness to tell all, but simply because they did not foresee what we 
should care to know about, or else took it for granted that we should 
be inevitably acquainted with all that belonged to the common 
practice of the time. 

Painting in Italy, especially in the work of Correggio and the Vene- 
tians, gives evidence of greater technical advancement than early 
Flemish art in one important respect, namely in its independence of 
drawn lines. The great Italian colorists did not cling to outlines 
but took things by the middle, and developed them in mass, with a 
thorough study of modeling and light-and-shade. Their custom was 
to paint in this way from early youth, and so in their hands painting 
became an art complete in itself; an art which no doubt contained 
drawing, but which was never dependent upon drawing as an external 
help. It is probable that this independence was brought about by 
the use of thick color in the early stages of the picture. So long as 
artists painted thinly they would be tempted to rely upon an accurate 
drawing beneath their painting which would show through it during 
the progress of the picture, and guide them, but when they painted 
in full paste* the paste would hide such a delicate preparatory 


* This is an attempt to introduce an English word instead of a French or Italian one, 
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drawing, and so it was useless to make it. The full technical maturity 
of painting only came after two great emancipations. First the art 
was emancipated from the preservation of light in the ground, because 
it was discovered that light could be created afresh at any time; and 
next it was emancipated from the preservation of drawing upon the 
ground, because any form could be recovered or created when neces- 
sary, and it was of no use to draw details which were to be hidden 
afterward under thick paste. The principle of this most mature kind 
of painting is to proceed from larger masses to smaller ones, putting 
the smallest in their places when nothing remained to be done with 
which their presence could interferg. Mr. Ruskin gives a jewel upon 
an arm as an example of this. He says that in Venetian painting the 
jewel would not be indicated in the least until the arm was finished. 
Here we have a small mass painted in its place upon a larger one, 
and we may add that in the treatment of the jewel itself, the same 
principle would be carried out ; its own minuter masses of light and 
color being added when the general broad jewel-mass was dry 
enough to receive them. 

It followed from this painter-like way of considering things as 
masses of color that the great Venetians never thought it worth while 
to draw much in lines upon paper, so that there are very few drawings 
by them in the European collections. The draughtsmen on the other 
hand, such as Holbein for example, who ,were remarkable for keen 
and firm drawing with the pencil-point, had an inferior method as 
painters, clinging much to hard outlines, and not seeing in that quiet 
broad way which the more thorough painters acquired in Italy when 
they had adopted the great principle of mass. 

We have not space in the present article to enter upon the prac- 
tice of other schools, but all oil painting whatever, must of necessity 
belong either to. Venetian practice or to Flemish if it is powerful in 
handling, unless it is a mixture of both, which modern painting some- 
times is, as we shall show hereafter. There is however a third way of 
painting which may be adopted when a noble manner in handling is 
not cared for; but so far as we have been able to ascertain there is 
not a single instance of it either in old Flemish or old Italian work. 
Instead of coloring in broad masses, the colors may be laid in minute 
touches and dots like little strokes with a pen, and these may be made 
to produce a striking effect at the intended distance. You may use 
pure colors in this way, which combine optically but not chemically, 


It is most awkward to have to say “in thick color” every time one wants to say pdt. The 
English word paste will do just as well, if understood to mean thick opaque color. 
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and so preserve great brilliance. This will be better explained by an 
example. If you make a great number of minute touches in pure 
yellow, and then a great many similar touches of pure blue in the 
interstices, the eye of the spectator, at a certain distance, will see 
green. Nature herself very frequently colors on this principle, as 
when she tints a mountain with little flowers, for then the flowers 
being of one decided color and the interstices between them of 
another, the two produce in optical combination the effect of a single 
broad tint three miles off. Much of Nature’s broadest and apparently 
simplest coloring is in fact produced by the union of different colors, 
which are not really mixed, but only seen side by side at the same 
time. Even our artificial mixtures are perhaps not mixtures in any 
other sense, When we mix a blue powder with a_ yellow one, the 
result, to the eye, is a green powder; but a microscope would still 
distinguish the blue particles from the yellow ones, and it is conceiv- 
able that such distinguishing might be always possible, if our sight 
and instruments were equal to it. The telescope performs a similar 
analysis. The luminous films which we see in the sky at night, are 
easily resolved into points of great brilliance on a ground of absolute 
blackness, the effect of both together being a soft cloud of light in 
which the naked eye can recognize neither brilliance nor blackness. 
It is unnecessary to mention other instances of this in nature, becausé 
the reader will easily discover them for himself; but with reference 
to the practice of art, we must say that the adoption of this principle 
in execution, though authorized as we see by Nature herself, is never- 
theless a thing to be regretted. It is so for this simple reason, that 
while the hand is occupied in putting dots near each other, and in 
carefully filling up the interstices between them, it can never acquire 
that large and noble style which distinguished the greatest men of 
Parma and Venice, when painting was at its best. And therefore we 
venture to affirm that whatever practice in painting is wholly unob- 
jectionable, is sure to be either Flemish or Venetian in principle. Yet 
even here there is a choice to be made, for although the two kinds 
of work may be admitted as alike compatible with great execution, 
there is still a distinction between them in their different powers of 
recovery, a matter of the very utmost technical importance. The 
magnificent facility of Rubens ought not to blind us to the substantial 
superiority of the great Italians whose system enabled’them to recover 
at any time, either transparence, or solidity, or any quality of texture 
for which they cared. 
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BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL EMORY UPTON, U.S.A. - 


MONG the many innovations in army organization and warfare 
for which the present century is remarkable, is the company 
column, which was introduced into the Prussian service about the 
year 1843. It has since been so extensively employed in the Austro- 
Prussian and Franco-Prussian wars as to gain a world-wide reputation, 
and to lead many military men to claim for it advantages over every 
other tactical unit, particularly for meeting the requirements of the 
modern breech-loader. 

History teaches, that after every great modern war, which has 
surprised the world by brilliant results, the organization and tactics 
of the victor have been the subjects of admiration and imitation, to 
a degree often bordering on servility. The mobility of the Prussian 
tactics which enabled Frederick the Great to handle his army as a 
unit, and to make in the presence of the enemy grand tactical move- 
ments, before deemed impossible, was speedily perceived by the 
French and introduced into their tactics ; thus it was that for nearly 
half a century Prussian tactics served as a model, not only for France, 
but for nearly all of Europe, and Prussian drill, Prussian discipline, 
rigid and inflexible, were everywhere imitated. 

The French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars gave birth to 
new principles, new tactics, and new organizations. The corps 
d’armée was adopted as the grand unit of military operations; 
skirmishing, a knowledge of which was acquired by many French 
officers in the war of our Revolution, became prominent, and increased 
mobility characterized the movements of all military bodies. 

Under the dominion of these new ideas, the French armies, 
guided by the genius of Napoleon, overcame the combined armies 
of Europe; Prussian ideas were eradicated, the Prussian model was 
overthrown, and in its place was erected the French idol, which was 
worshiped from the days of the great Emperor until its destruction 
at Sedan. 

The astounding results of the Franco-Prussian war, its victories 
and unparalleled surrenders, have stimulated the military world into 
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unwonted activity and inquiry. The causes of disaster have been 
diligently investigated ; overlooking discipline and military spirit, the 
chief elements of strength in an army, French pride has eagerly 
sought an excuse for defeat in the superior tactics and tactical for- 
mations of its conqueror; other nations have followed the lead of 
France, and to-day, by common consent, the military organization 
and tacticg of the Prussians or Germans are again held up to the 
world as alone worthy. of imitation. 

A brief examination of the late war will show that no new prin- 
ciples in strategy or grand tactics were established, and that the only 
important change in minor tactics was the employment of skirmishers 
to an extent heretofore unknown in Europe, but for which both 
parties would have been prepared had they carefully studied the 
history of our own civil war. 

Tactical principles have not changed, but a new order of battle, 
the extended order, or the order as skirmishers, has been adopted. 
It is in its relation to this new order that the company column claims 
attention. To understand its formation it is necessary to state the 
organization of the Prussian company, which is as follows, viz.: 

1 Captain. 

1 First Lieutenant. 

3 Second Lieutenants. 

20 Non-commissioned Officers. 
4 Musicians. 

216 Rank and File. 

The company is formed in three ranks; the tallest men are in 
the front rank; “the most adroit and best shots are selected for the 
third rank, because the special duties of this rank require these qual- 
ities; the distance between ranks is two feet. 

The company is divided into subdivisions (or platoons). If 
the subdivisions consist of twenty or more files, they are divided 
into half subdivisions (or half platoons); the subdivisions are again 
divided into sections of not less than four, nor more than six files. 

If the company be of full strength, it will have a front of seventy- 
two files; each subdivision will contain thirty-six files; each half 
subdivision eighteen files, and each section six files. 

The battalion consists of four companies, which are numbered 
from right to left. The eight subdivisions into which the battalion 
is divided are also numbered from right to left, and preserve their 
numerical designations throughout the manceuvers. 
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FORMATION OF THE COMPANY COLUMN, 


The company column is formed in the following manner: The 
battalion being in line, at the command, Form company column, the 
third rank of each even subdivision of the right wing faces about, 
marches twelve paces to the rear, halts, and faces to the front; the 
first and second ranks of the uneven subdivisions face to the left, 
and place themselves six paces in rear of the first and second ranks 
of the even subdivision ; thé third rank of the uneven subdivision 
faces to the left, and filing in front of the third rank of the even sub- 
division, forms with it a third subdivision in double rank. The 
movement is executed in the uncadenced step. The column when 
formed consists practically of three platoons in double rank. 

In the left wing the movement is similarly executed; the even 
subdivisions ploying in rear of the uneven subdivisions. 

Each subdivision of the column is commanded by a lieutenant, 
and is provided with its proper quota of file closers. The third sub- 
division of each column is called the shooting subdivision. 

The battalion being ployed into company columns, consists of 
two company columns side by side at the center, called a half-battalion 
column, and of two detached company columns; the interval between 
the flanks of the half-battalion column and the flank company columns 
being twenty-four yards. 

The tactics provide for reducing the front of each company column 
to half subdivisions, giving each column six half subdivisions, and 
also for breaking into columns of sections, a formation which resem- 
bles our column of fours. 

The company column is formed in line to the front by means 
inverse to those used in the ployment; the third rank resuming its 


proper place. 
DEPLOYMENT OF THE COMPANY COLUMN AS SKIRMISHERS. 


The German method of deployment as skirmishers is always a 
successive movement, beginning with a section, or a half subdivision 
of the shooting subdivision. At the signal Skirmish, the section or 
half subdivision designated, moves by the flank until disengaged 
from the column, and then moves to the front, the files obliquing to 
the right or left till they gain an interval, usually not exceeding six 
paces; the rear-rank man of each file, at his option, remains in rear 
of his file leader, or places himself on his right or left. The remain- 
ing part of the shooting subdivision follows the skirmish line at a 
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distance of 100 or 150 yards, and acts as a support; the first and 
second subdivisions of the eompany column follow in rear of the 
support at a suitable distance, usually not exceeding 250 yards. 

If necessary to reinforce the skirmish line, the portion of the 
shooting subdivision acting as a support, is sent forward either by 
sections, or all at once, the men taking the open order, or retaining 
the close order according to circumstances. 

If the entire shooting subdivision be deployed at once, the 
remaining two subdivisions in column, or in line,.act as a support, 
and in case of need, send forward successive sections to strengthen 
the line, until the entire company becomes absorbed. The difficulty 
of manceuvering skirmishers with a prescribed interval is so great, that 
it is not even attempted ; the skirmishers on the contrary are encour- 
aged, whenever practicable, to assemble in sections, or swarms, so as 
to avail themselves of every opportunity for cover, only however to 
relinquish it and again extend, on moving to the front. The greatest 
latitude is given to officers in command of supports, and to non- 
commissioned officers in charge of sections, in ordering men to and 
from cover. 

The usual method of attack is by a series of rushes from cover to 
cover, until the enemy exhausts his ammunition, or becomes demor- 
alized, when a final rush with a shout is supposed to gain the victory. 


DEPLOYMENT OF A BATTALION. 


When a battalion is to be deployed as skirmishers, it is broken 
into four company columns, as previously explained. The shooting 
subdivisions of the first and fourth companies are deployed as skir- 
mishers, covering the front of the battalion. The remaining portions 
of the first and fourth companies, called front body or “ vortreffen,” 
are posted as supports to their shooting subdivisions. The second 
and third companies are held in reserve as a half-battalion column, 
or they may be posted with an interval of 80 or 100 yards between 
them. These companies constitute the main body or “ hauptreffen.” 
The distance from the skirmishers to the nearest supports is about 
150 yards; from the supports to the “ vortreffen,” or the subdivisions ~ 
of the first and fourth company columns, 100 yards; from the “ vor- 
treffen”’ to the “ hauptreffen,” 150 yards, making a total distance of 
400 yards. These distances, however, are entirely dependent upon 
circumstances, and are usually regulated by the battalion or company 
commanders. 
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FORMATION OF THE BRIGADE. 


The brigade consists of two regiments of three battalions each, 
and for battle is preferably formed in three lines; the three battalions 
of each regiment being one in rear of the other. The first battalion 
of each regiment is deployed as already explained. The second 
battalion is generally divided into two half battalion columns, with 
an interval between them of about 250 yards, and is posted at the 
same distance from the main body. The third battalion is formed 
in “column of attack,” double column on the center, and is posted 
about 250 yards from the second line, opposite its center. 

Another formation of the brigade is in two lines; in this case, the 
battalions of the first line are deployed as before, while those of the 
second line are either held in line, or in line of company columns. 

The method of attack by means of the company column, when 
considered in its relations to the battalion and brigade, is as follows: 

The shooting subdivisions of the first and fourth companies of 
the first battalion press forward from cover to cover, lying down when 
necessary, and by means of their fire drawing that of the enemy. 
Their fire is continually increased by sending additional sections to 
their support. If the enemy show signs of giving away, the supports 
move forward, give their fire, and then all make a rush. 

If, however, the enemy resist, and continue a strong fire, the first 
and fourth companies will ordinarily become wholly engaged before 
approaching within 300 or 400 yards of the enemy. The second and 
third companies in the meantime will continue to approach, and when 
near the line, will deploy in close order, and join in the action, firing 
if necessary over the skirmishers, who lie down in front. The first 
battalion has now become entirely engaged. If sufficiently strong to 
continue the action, it gains ground by fits and starts until it arrives 
within 150 or 200 yards of the enemy, when the whole line breaks 
into loud cheers, and rushes forward with the bayonet. If the charge 
be repulsed, the second battalion, in half-battalion columns, sometimes 
in four-company columns, moves forward ; the first line falls back, the 
officers making every effort to rally their men in the intervals or on 
the flanks of the second line; both lines then move forward so as to 
give the enemy as little time as possible to profit by his advantage. 
If the first line can not be rallied in the intervals of the second, it 
reforms in rear of the third. 

If the first line, when wholly engaged, be not able to take the 
enemy's position, the second line is moved to its support, the com- 
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pany columns, if possible, being directed toward the flanks of the 
.skirmish line, from which position they open a flank or an oblique fire. 
In reinforcing the skirmish line, the German tactics prescribe that, 
when practicable, it shall be done by extending the flank ; when this 
can not be done the reinforcement arrives from the rear, and mingles 
with the line. If, therefore, the company columns of the second line 
can not form on the flanks of the first line, they move forward, the 
skirmishers of the first line forming in the intervals; the two lines 
united then make a rush upon the enemy and open fire as soon as 
his position is carried. The first line, if repulsed before the second 
arrives at its support, forms in the intervals as before. 
The combinations which may be made with the company columns 
are almost infinite, notwithstanding the German tactics favor but few 
movements, and those as simple as possible. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE COMPANY COLUMN. 


The advantages claimed for the company column are: 

1st. That it enables a battalion commander to deploy in any 
direction. 

2d. That in consequence of its small depth, it presents a smaller 
mark for the enemy’s artillery than the battalion column, and can be 
more quickly deployed. 

3d. That it adapts itself to the accidents of the ground, enabling 
it to find cover in slight depressions, and behind small obstacles. 

4th. That it affords, by means of its sections, half subdivisions, and 
subdivisions, the best means for deploying and reinforcing skirmishers. 

5th. That it enables the commander to keep his forces well in 
hand, by permitting him to engage the minimum number of men 
required in any given case. 

It is also claimed that for all purposes of discipline and service in 
campaigns, the battalion of four strong companies is preferable to one 
made up of eight or ten weak ones; that the commander has but 
four subordinates to whom to communicate orders, hence, less danger 
of confusion ; that with four companies, the battalion resolves itself 
readily into the natural division of one company as advance, two as 
the main body, and one as reserve, and that the German organization 
is by far the most economical in regard to the number of officers and 
non-commissioned officers. 

We shall not stop to discuss directly the above advantages, which 
are few in comparison with all that are claimed for the company 
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column by its admirers, but shall allude to them in the course of 
objections which will be presented. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE COMPANY COLUMN. 


The first objection to the company column is: that it is based 
upon the three-rank formation. History shows that every important 
improvement in arms has been followed by a reduction in the number 
of ranks in all tactical formations. In the time of the Greeks, infantry 
was formed in sixteen ranks; in the time of the Romans, in twelve 
ranks; in the French army, in the time of Louvois, when armed with 
the pike, in six ranks; afterwards, when the bayonet was substituted 
for the pike, in four ranks. 

The invention of the iron ramrod increased the fire of the Prussian 
infantry, and enabled Frederick the Great to reduce the formation to 
three ranks, which was the formation of the French army until 
Napoleon was compelled to use the double rank as an expedient for 
concealing his losses. 

With late improvements in fire-arms, the French adopted the two- 
rank formation for their light infantry or chasseur regiments, and 
within the last few years have adopted it for the line of the army; 
the two-rank formation is also that of the English infantry, which 
used deployed lines so successfully in the Napoleonic wars. 

The increased use of skirmishers in our war, and a knowledge of 
the effects of the breech-loader, in the hands of both infantry and 
cavalry, enabled us at the close of the war to reduce our formation, 

when necessary, to single rank, the normal formation for movements 
not under fire being still in two ranks. The single-rank formation 
is now being advocated in France. 

It is admitted that the destructive power of the breech-loader has 
enabled the “ fire tactics” to gain the victory over “shock tactics,” 
or attacks in column; yet Germany, notwithstanding it has carried the 
use of fire tactics to the uttermost limit, still retains three ranks as 
the norma! formation, which it abandons in the moment of battle. 

The retention of the three-rank formation encumbers the German 
tactics with many tedious and complicated movements. If the bat- 
talion be in line, in open column, or column of attack, means must be 
prescribed for forming the company columns and the shooting sub- 
divisions. In ploying from line into close column, or column of 
attack, and in deploying again into line, the subdivisions march by 
the flank in the lock step; the tactics prescribe that “each ‘sub- 
division keeps its own step, in order that the men may not tread upon 
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each other’s feet, and stumble”; notwithstanding this precaution, 
the lock step, with raw troops, is not only very difficult but with 
the best of troops continually necessitates losing and regaining 
distances. On the other hand, with the double-rank formation, the 
column of fours, whether formed by facing as in the English and 
French services, or by wheeling by fours as in our service, enables 
infantry to march by the flank, and preserve its distances in nearly 
all conditions of ground. 

The three-rank formation also necessitates inversions and the coun- 
termarch; these movements, which restrict the action of the com- 
manding officer, have been wholly abandoned in our service, and are 
rapidly disappearing in other services. 

The second objection to the company column is its deficiency in 
the number of officers. In all modern armies, in which the com- 
panies consist of 100 men, there are three officers to a company, or 
one officer to every thirty-three men. In the German company, 
whose maximum is 255, there are but five officers, or one to every fifty 
men. The ratio of one officer to every thirty-three men was estab- 
lished long before skirmishing became a means of offensive warfare, 
and was never found too great when fighting in close order, the men 
touching elbow to elbow. The new method of fighting requires a 
dispersion of the captain’s command over a front frequently ten 
times as great as the front when in close order; in proportion to the 
dispersion, the difficulties of command necessarily increase ; the men 
successively pass from the control of their captain to that of the 
lieutenants; from the control of the lieutenants to that of the chiefs 
of section, and frequently, in default of the presence of the chief of 
section, the men are encouraged, and often compelled, to act on their 
own responsibility. 

The Germans fully recognize these difficulties, and as a partial 
remedy present to us, as one of the features of the company column, 
the anomaly of a captain mounted. When operating by itself, it 
will be admitted, that to be efficient, the commander of so large a 
body of men as the mammoth German company, should be mounted ; 
but what is to become of him when his company is gradually disinte- 
grated into a skirmish line, and every man is seeking cover? How 
long could a horse survive under the fire of swarms of skirmishers, 
at a distance of two or three hundred yards? This remedy, which 
may save the captain much fatigue and exhaustion on the march, 
and on the drill ground, must be abandoned in the hour of battle, 
and therefore fails to meet the case. 
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A strong reason for increasing rather than reducing the number 
of officers is found in the casualties of the Franco-Prussian war, the 
ratio of German officers killed and wounded to the men, being one 
to fifteen, whereas, the ratio of officers to the men in the company 
organization, as before stated, is but one to fifty. At the battle of 
Gravelotte one battalion lost all of its officers. These losses can 
easily be accounted for by the natural tendency of officers to expose 
themselves fearlessly, in order to encourage the men; beyond this, 
however, their exposure is required to induce men, when under cover, 
to abandon it and move forward. 

The moral influence of officers over men being well understood, 
if we but consider that the extended order of fighting increases the 
difficulties of command, and at the same time is relatively more 
destructive of life to officers than fighting in close order, we cannot 
fail to pronounce any organization faulty, which, in diminishing the 
number of officers, diminishes in like proportion the brain and nerves 
of the army. 

The organization of the company in Russia and Italy is nearly 
the same as in Germany. In England, France, and America, the 
strength of the company is one hundred. The strength of the 
Roman company was one hundred, hence it was called a century, 
and was commanded by a centurion. If the sanction of greater 
antiquity be required in favor of one hundred men as a unit, and of 
ten such companies as a battalion, we have only to ascend to the 
time of Moses, who, nearly fifteen hundred years before Christ, 
appointed among the children of Israel, rulers of thousands, rulers 
of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens. It is this unit of one 
hundred, with its ratio of one officer to thirty-three men, that under 
the influence of the Prussian mania we are urged to abandon. 

The third objection to the company column is’ the selection of 
men possessing the best mental and physical qualifications to con- 
stitute the shooting subdivision, since in proportion as this subdivision 
is strengthened by such selection, the remaining subdivisions must 
be weakened. The plan too has this disadvantage, that the best 
men are employed in the early stages of battle, whereas the general 
practice has always been to reserve the best troops for the decisive 
blow. Such was Napoleon’s use of the “ Old Guard,” whose advance 
at the critical moment was the signal for supreme efforts along the 
whole line. 

The division of troops into best and poorest, the equipment of 
troops for special and exclusive services, is rapidly disappearing in all 
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armies. Before the advent of the breech-loader, the rifled musket had 
well-nigh destroyed the superiority of the “ corps d’élite ” over troops 
of the line, showing that the subdivision of infantry into Grenadiers, 
Fusileers, Voltigeurs, and Chasseurs, was no longer necessary. The 
breech-loader has further elevated the qualities of troops to the same 
level. Under these circumstances, to set apart men in each company 
for special use as skirmishers is not only contrary to the tendency of 
the times, but must have an evil result by branding the greater part 
of each company as inferior men, thus injuring their pride, lessening 
their instruction, and diminishing their usefulness. 

The objections to the company column already enumerated, might 
be made without reference to its special adaptation to the extended 
order of fighting. If now we consider the company column as a part 
of the battalion, we see that no sooner are the first and fourth com- 
pany columns formed than they begin to unravel from the rear, by 
sending successive sections, or half subdivisions, to the front as skir- 
mishers. In fact the column dissolves almost as quickly as it forms. 
We might therefore ask why it was formed at all. 

If we consider the second and third company columns in relation 
to their method of supporting the other two, we find that the latest 
regulations forbid supports to move by the flank when advancing under 
fire. This shows that the Germans, when under fire, consider it dan- 
gerous to execute any movement, even the simple one of front into 
line. The regulations also direct that the supports, when possible, 
shall form in single rank, and lie down. We see therefore that the 
remaining two companies are no sooner formed in company column, 
than they are required to deploy into line, and take a new formation 
in single rank, which can only be accomplished by the movement of 
facing and marching by the flank. Wherein then is the great advan- 
tage for the company column, when by the simple advance in line, in 
column of fours, or by the flank of subdivisions, troops can be placed 
in any position in single or double rank? 

The difficulties and dangers attending the German method of skir- 
mishing surge up in appalling numbers. Boguslowski states that at 
Worth “we saw supports in which almost every regiment in the 11th 
and 5th corps was represented.” With troops thus intermingled in 
the skirmish line, who is to command, and who will obey? A soldier 
may yield momentarily a reluctant obedience to a strange officer, but 
out of his sight how long will obedience continue? To whom are 
orders to be sent? Where will the battalion commanders be found ? 
In what swarms will the captains be sought, and into what com- 
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mands may they not have strayed? What disasters may not result 
from an injudicious “ rush,” led by an enthusiastic sergeant, repulsed 
by the enemy, and followed by a general advance of his line? How, 
where, and upon whom, shall skirmishers rally, and what power can 
arrest them in retreat when once demoralized ? 

Imagine night falling upon a victorious army, with its units dispersed 
and intermingled, how long will it take to reform, and what strategi- 
cal movements can be made to profit by the victory? Imagine alsoa 
defeated army broken up into swarms of demoralized men ; all com- 
mand lost; no companies, battalions, or brigades left; artillery, in- 
fantry, and cavalry, wagon trains, horses, and men, one inextricable 
mass of confusion. When can such an army be reorganized? To all 
this confusion, whether of victory or defeat, the company column has 
ministered. 

So inevitable is the intermingling of units by the German system, 
and the disorder resulting from it, that Boguslowski, an infantry offi- 
cer, and one of the advanced thinkers of the German army, urges 
“that at drill, corps should be frequently and purposely mixed 
together in the line of skirmishers when practicing battle movements 
against an imaginary enemy;”’ this is with a viewto accustom men 
to obey strange officers, and to reduce disorder to its lowest limit. 

The German method of defense will be best understood by a 
quotation from their drill book. 


The defense will be commenced by the shooting subdivisions pushed forward in 
front of the position, whilst the battalion remains as long and as much concealed as 
possible behind it. If the shooters can no longer resist in free open country, they 
move back, if possible toward the flanks of the battalion, which advances, if practicable, 
to the attack. If it has deployed in line it can go toward the enemy, give a volley at 
about one hundred yards from them, and then without reloading attack with the 
bayonet, and endeavor to surround the attacking columns of theenemy.”” The tactics 
further state that “the conviction must be aroused and fostered in the infantry 
that it is unassailable in front, and has only something to apprehend when it turns 
its back.” 


This method of defense, in connection with their system of attack, 
shows that the Germans but slightly appreciate the value of field 
entrenchments, which played so conspicuous a part on all the battle 
fields of our civil war. Nosooner was either of our armies in position, 
than continuous lines of rifle-pits, often miles in length, were con- 
structed, each regiment and brigade entrenching its own front. 

So skillful were our troops in this labor, that in the woods complete 
protection could often be secured in fifteen or twenty minutes, while 
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in the open field but little more time was required. The works were 
generally strengthened by abattis, and were frequently surmounted by 
head-logs, underneath which were horizontal loop-holes. Against 
troops in such positions assaults by overwhelming numbers rarely 
succeeded ; to have attacked them by successive rushes of skirmishers, 
would have been like throwing feathers against the wind. The three 
days’ battle at Gettysburgh, and the eight days’ battle in the Wilder- 
ness, and at Spottsylvania Court House, attest the power of entrench- 
ments to prolong the defense. The'German tactics, however, if fol- 
lowed, would stake all on a forward movement, which at any moment 
might be repulsed and convefted into a rout. 

The assumed unassailability of infantry in front, exposes the 
Germans to another serious danger, clearly stated in 1866, by the 
author of the “ Tactische Buckbliche,” who pointed out the tendency 
in the Prussian infantry to weaken their center, by flowing around 
the flanks of an object which offers resistance; an improvised ma- 
neeuver which may succeed against very inferior or ill-armed troops, 
but not against such as are equal, and sufficiently awake to their oppor- 
tunities.” He also states that “the attack of the first line resembles 
very much the charge of hordes of irregular cavalry, while the second 
line hurries up and becomes confused with the first ; each chief com- 
municates his impulse to what he finds under his hand ; the reserve 
follows, the original order of battle is broken, and nothing can then 
insure that each company fights in connection with its own skirmishers, 
or that the companies of the same battalion, or battalions of the same 
regiment, can remain united.” 

Had the author referred to, written the above at the close of the 
Franco-Prussian war, he could not have given a more true or graphic 
description of its battles. The Germans were matched against troops 
inferior in discipline, vastly outnumbered them, always attacked in 
front, and rarely gained the victory until they had enveloped one or 
both flanks. Wissemburg, Worth, Gravelotte, and Sedan, were all 
battles gained by superior numbers, and by grand turning movements. 
The French, demoralized by the first reverses, always maintained 
a passive defense, and only gave ground when their flanks were 
turned. The German system was not therefore put to a crucial test. 
Had they been matched against disciplined troops like those of Eng- 
land, or of Russia, how many times might not their center have been 
pierced, the movement converted by the enemy into flank attacks 
from the center, and their armies have been driven in confusion and 
disorder from the field ? 
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It is a mistake to suppose that the Germans alone used skirmishers 
extensively in the late war; the French used them almost as exten- 
sively as the Germans. Boguslowski says that “at Worth, Mar la 
Tour, and Gravelotte, there was a surging backwards and forwards 
of swarms of skirmishers on both sides, such as probably the world 
never saw before on a battle field;”” he also admits that the forward 
rush and disorderly retreat, repeated themselves frequently, and 
furnished a decisive proof that something was wanting in their system 
of training to produce greater steadiness in battle. 
The relative merits of the company column as a formation for 
skirmishing, can only be judged by anexamination of the systems 
adopted.by other nations. In the English infantry, the battalion 
consists of eight companies. The battalion being in line, each wing 
is ployed into close column of companies, in rear of its right company, 
thus forming two half-battalion columns; the leading company of each 
column is then deployed as skirmishers, so as to cover one-half of 
the front of the battalion; the second company follows the first as a 
support, at a distance of 200 to 300 yards, while the two remaining 
companies, either in column or in line, are posted as a second support 
300 to 400 yards further tothe rear. By this arrangement narrowness 
of front, depth of formation, facility for reinforcing the skirmishers 
by large or small detachments, and adaptation to the topography of 
the ground, are secured the same as in the German system. Its 
imitation of the German system consists in the formation of the two 
half-battalion columns previous to the deployment as skirmishers, 
which, since the companies can be sent from line directly to the 
positions they are to occupy in the extended order, not only appears 
unnecessary, but also involves a useless waste of time. It may also 
be doubted if the half-battalion system possesses any particular merit, 
even when the battalions have the maximum of eight hundred men, 
since in that case the front usually occupied by the skirmishers is but 
275 yards, thus making it practicable, if not desirable, for one officer, 
the battalion commander, to control the four companies serving as 
the main body; with battalions reduced to three or four hundred 
men, the division into half battalions would manifestly be unnecessary. 
Under the German system, with officers highly trained, a battalion 
commander is often a powerless spectator of the disintegration and 
precipitate rush of his command into battle. In the English system, 
which must be applicable to volunteers and regulars, the freedom of 
action accorded to subordinate officers is wisely restricted. 
The American system provides two methods of deployment: 
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The first is for a battalion by itself, or when considered as a part of 
the advance guard of an army. By this method two or more 
companies may be entirely deployed as skirmishers, the remaining 
companies being posted in line with intervals to act as reserve. 
The reserves may be posted in two lines, the front line being deployed 
as skirmishers to support the advanced skirmishers; the companies 
of the second line, being in line with intervals, as before explained. 
Were this method to be employed with many battalions, side by side, 
each battalion being supported by a battalion in its rear, a prolonged 
contest would involve an intermingling of units as objectionable as 
that of the German method, but being employed by a few battalions 
only, when necessary to cover an extended front while the army is 
moving into position, it becomes a safe movement, and in every 
respect is as advantageous as any system employed in Europe. 

The second method assumes that the army has moved into posi- 
tion, and is in one or two lines of battle, with masses in reserve still 
in the rear. The method is called the “deployment by numbers,” 
and consists in ordering Nos. I, 2, or 3, as skirmishers: at which the 
number designated in the front rank of each four moves straight to 
the front, forming instantly a skirmish line twice as strong as that 
obtained by placing the German files at six yards apart ; the skirmish 
line is accompanied by a lieutenant and sergeant from each alternate 
company. If this line be not strong enough, Nos. 2 and 3 can be suc- 
cessively, or simultaneously, ordered to the front, being accompanied 
by officers and non-commissioned officers as before. If two or more 
lines be ordered to the front, a field-officer takes command. 

This method enables one to employ only the men necessary in any 
given case; the skirmishers know that in moving forward they have 
the battalion to witness their exploits, to support them if successful, 
and to receive them if forced to retire. Mutual relations are thus 
established between the skirmishers and their supports, the colors 
always serving as a rallying point in case of disaster. If we suppose 
three or four lines to have been ordered to the front, the battalion 
with the colors still finds itself in line, in single rank, the unit of four 
unbroken, and the battalion therefore free to execute any manceuver 
the same as before the deployment. Being thus in single rank by a 
natural operation, the battalion finds itself in the very formation which 
the latest German writers urge for their supports. If we consider the 
skirmish line doubled or trebled by the operation described, and a 
forward movement be necessary, the lieutenant-colonel or major can 
order the whole line forward, or if that be too hazardous, a particular 
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number is designated, at which all the men, officers, and non-commis- 
sioned officers who deployed by this number move forward. The 
same applies to movements by the flank and to the rear. This con- 
trol of skirmishers, when composed of different commands, has before 
been shown to be impracticable. 

For the deployment by numbers, the battalion, with its three field- 
officers and adjutant, possesses unusual advantages; the colonel never 
loses command of his battalion ; the skirmishers always have a nucleus 
upon which to rally ; if a casualty occurs among the field-officers, two 
still remain to receive and execute orders. 

The above brief. examination of the English and American sys- 
tems, in connection with the use of swarms of skirmishers in our late 
war, as well as by the French in the Franco-Prussian war, shows that 
the employment of skirmishers isin nowise dependent upon large com- 
panies and the company column; prudence would therefore suggest 
that we pause in our admiration of a system which has been insuffi- 
ciently tried, and refuse, till further developments take place, to 
abandon a company organization, which, notwithstanding all changes 
in arms, has met every requirement for more than thirty centuries. 














MODERN WRITERS ON GREECE. 
AND HER ANTIQUE REMAINS. 


“Our ancestors were inspired not only with the desire of wealth, but with the love of 
glory ; and therefore have left us immortal possessions, in the memory of illustrious deeds, 
and the beauty of the works consecrated to them,—such as the Propylza, the Parthenon, 
the Stow,” etc.—DEMOSTHENES, 

“ Structures the bloom of which never fades.’’—PLUTARCH. 


E may not wonder why cultivated minds should be attracted 
to inquiries concerning contemporary Greece. They feel an 
interest in studying even the mere physical features of a country 
which once produced so wonderful an efflorescence of human genius. 
Then, Greece still preserves upon her soil, through the lapse of more 
than one-third of all the world’s ages, some most precious relics of 
that ancient art in which, as in her literature, she achieved a pre- 
eminence that has made Athens especially, as one of her gifted sons 
in ancient days expressed it, “the teacher of the nations and the 
ages.” At this immense distance of time, from the period in which 
the hand of the architect and of the sculptor gave them being, we 
can gaze upon glorious productions, which, grand and noble, even in 
their dilapidated and fragmentary condition, confirm to us our ideal 
of what they once were. ° 
Nor can it be a question of mean interest, how far the people now 
inhabiting that soil, and the language which they speak, perpetuate 
to us the Hellenic race and the Hellenic tongue of the days of Peri- 
cles and Demosthenes. And if the researches of travelers and 
scholars can discover, in the manners and customs of the Greeks of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, marked illustrations of the 
Hellenic life and character in ages even so remote as that of Homer, 
then the Greece of our day acquires a yet higher interest in 
our eyes. 
Until little more than a hundred years ago, Greece, with all the 
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antiquarian interest that attaches to it in the eyes of cultivated men, 
had been very sparsely visited. The dreary shadows of barbarian 
despotism seemed, for the three centuries preceding, as with a thick 
cloud, to hide that once illustrious region of the earth from the eyes 
of the civilized world. The bigoted and unfriendly feelings of its 
Turkish masters,—possessed, as these had been, of the consciousness 
of defiant strength, and from time to time in actual conflict with 
Christian powers, almost shut out the intrusion of “ infidels ;”’ while 
the discomforts, and the real or supposed dangers of ttavel were dis- 
couraging. 

But, now and then, especially after a reviving interest in Greek 
literature had given impulse to such endeavor, a man more eager, or 
more bold, than his contemporaries, performed what was like ventur- 
ing with one’s torch into a cavern dark and unexplored. 


TRAVELERS AND WRITERS OF THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 


First, in the number of all the modern explorers of Greece, there 
comes before us a man whose name indicates him as of Greek extrac- 
tion. This was Cyriacus of Ancona, who, according to the best 
authorities, traveled in Greece, “to collect inscriptions” and make 
antiquarian researches, about A. D. 1437, though it is an instance of 
the discrepancies of chronology among different writers, that the date 
is sometimes put as far forward as 1490. Leake places back more than 
twenty years before the subjugation of Greece by the Turks, while Bru- 
net places him only some thirty years after the Turkish Conquest, artd 
more than a century before any traveler in Greece of whom we have 
positive knowledge. He seems for a long time to have been the 
almost sole reliance for information, as to the condition of that coun- 
try.° Brunet, who gives the name as Cyriacus Pizzicolus, but also 
designates him as “ Anconitanus,” (in connection with the title of a 
posthumous production,) and “ d*Ancone,” mentions a work of his, 
“not completed or published,” in connection with the date 1645, 
(perhaps then first brought to light or first printed,) as well as two, of 
later publication, containing results of his observations, under the 
titles, “Itinerarium, hunc primum in lucem,” etc., “ nonnullisque 
epistolis"’ Laur. Mehus (Edr.) Flor. 1742, and “ Commentariorum 
(Cyr. Ancni.) nova fragmenta, notis,” etc. “ab Annibale de Abbati- 
bus Olivero ; Pisauri 1763 ;"” beside a folio edition, published at Rome 
1742, of what seems to have been the primary work compiled by him 
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self, or by somebody else, from his researches, “ Inscriptiones, seu 
epigrammata Greca et Latinica, per Illyricum reperta,” etc. 

The next name that appears, among the explorers, in that dark 
period, is involved in some obscurity. As early as the middle of the 
17th century, Dr. Spon saw, at Rome, a vellum MS., found in the 
Barberini library, and bearing the name of “ Juliano Giambetti di San 
Gallo, architect,” as its author. It gave descriptions of some of the 
antique structures and inscriptions of Athens, with “ restorations * of 
Athenian edifices.” It is said, however, that most of Giambetti’s 
material is drawn from what Cyriacus had produced. We have seen 
no account of its publication. 

To the Tubingen professor, Kraus, (Krusius,) however, the learned 
world of Western Europe became indebted, before the close of the 
16th century, for more important light, on the state of Greece and 
her monuments, than it had before received, though this was not full 
or clear. Kraus did not himself travel there; but he availed himself 
of opportunities, such as he could command, especially by correspond- 
ence with some of the more intelligent Greeks of Constantinople, to 
gain information. Prominent among his correspondents were Theo- 
dore Zygomalas and Symeon Kavasilas. How profound the dark- 
ness was which, up to that day, hid Greece from the eyes of the 
world abroad, appears from the inquiry addressed by the learned pro- 
fessor to the former of these two, whether Athens was yet in exist- 
ence; the fact being stated by him that the contemporary German 
writers represented the site of the ancient city as a spot no longer 
occupied, except, (absurdly enough, as it is five miles from the sea,) 
by fishermen’s huts! His Constantinopolitan friend, being a native 
of Nauplia, corrects this error, telling him of a city still standing there, 
much as Wheler afterwards found and described it, though Col. Leake 
supposes that he over-estimated, by fully one-third, the existing popu- 
lation of the place, in making it twelve thousand. Both he and 
Kavasilas, though they seem to have been men of some education, 
yet fall into strange and gross mistakes in describing ancient monu- 
ments found there, such as making the Parthenon the Temple of the 
“Unknown God,” etc., etc.; which mistakes, as we shall presently 
see, were afterwards repeated, by some of the earlier visitors of 
Athens from Western Europe, who picked up these traditional absurdi- 
ties from ignorant residents. 


* The term commonly applied to drawings or pictorial representations of ancient build- 
ings, as supposed to have appeared, in their original state, 
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The name of Krusius stands, chronologically, far above that of 
almost any of the modern explorers of Greece ; though his work dates 
nearly 120 years after the Turkish Conquest. Yet a whole century inter- 
venes, before we reach the names of Babin,* La Guilletitre, and Spon, 
The first of these wasa Jesuit missionary, resident at Athens; some of the 
order having established themselves there in 1645 ; and a monastery of 
Capuchins in 1658. The most valuable result of these efforts of the 
Roman Church was the light afforded by the propagandists just spoken 
of as to the condition of Athens at that day. It was from Pére Babin 
that the learned physician and antiquary of Lyons, Dr. Spon, derived, 
by correspondence, the information contained in his work published at 
Lyons in 1674; and it is not improbable that he edited the one 
which bibliographical accounts ascribe to Babin himself, of a slightly 
prior date. 

But the long interval above referred to is broken by a venerable 
name,—venerable for the comparative remoteness of the period in 
which it appears, and as being, in point of time, the first in the list of 
English travelers in Greece. It is that of “Geo. Sandys, Esq.,” who, 
having visited Greece as early as 1610, made his first publication in 
1615. The title of a subsequent one, a folio edition of which appeared 
as late as nearly sixty years after, is quite amazing, especially for those 
times, as to the extent of travel which it sets forth: “ Travels; con- 
taining a history of the Turkish Empire ; a description of Constanti- 
nople; also of Greece, of Egypt, of Armenia, of Cairo, etc., also of 
the Holy Land; lastly Italy described. London, Wm. Junior, 1673.” 
This huge undertaking seems to have been well performed, for Brunet 
speaks of this last as the seventh edition of a work “ interessant, 
bien écrit, et fort exact;” and English writers mention it with 
respect. ; 

Next is the name of another respectable Englishman, Mr. Ray, 
who traveled in Greece before the end of the seventeenth century, 
and the latter of whose publications went to a second edition. 

The work of Marco Vincenzo Coronelli, entitled “ Historical and 
geographical account of the Morea, Negropont, etc., as far as Thessa- 
lonica,” with forty-one maps and illustrations, was a contribution, of 
some value, to the existing knowledge of those regions. The London 
edition of 1688 was a translation from the Italian. 

But, quoting the words of an able writer, no work of former ages 


* This is Col. Leake’s orthography of the name. It sometimes appears as Rabin. 
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commands more of our respect than that of George Wheler, Esq., 
—the learned and good “ old Wheler,” (using Prof. Felton’s familiar 
appellation ;) who visited Greece, in company with Dr. Spon, in the 
year 1675. Douglas, one of the best judges, speaks of it as contain- 
ing “ perhaps the best information concerning Greece, existing,” in 
his time, “in the English language ;” and Prof. Felton as “ one of 
the most quaint and entertaining accounts of Greece contained in our 
language.” With their literary and antiquarian culture and scientific 
knowledge, particularly in the line of natural history, Wheler and his 
companion, whom he commonly styles “ Monsieur Spon,” admirably 
combined the valuable qualities of explorers. 

Wheler and Spon, with the few travelers who preceded them, en- 
joyed, as a rich reward of their pains, the singular felicity, which 
alas! no visitor of that classic land has ever since shared,—that of 
seeing the noblest architectural structures of the ancient city still 
standing, almost in full preservation. Beside the persons already 
named, Deshayes and the Marquis de Nointel, French ambassadors to 
the Porte, had seen them, in passing, the one in 1621, the other in 
1674; and the Marquis of Winchelsea, British ambassador, in 1675. 

It is one of the wonders of those famous buildings that, with all 
that they display of exquisite art, and probably once displayed of deli- 
cate tints of painting,* they were at the same time, so solidly reared 
upon their grand marble platforms,—immense blocks, to this day, cap- 
ping some parts of the colonnades,—that for two thousand years from 
the time of their erection, (nearly 500 years before Christ,) they withstood, 
with little dilapidation, the effects of time, war, and even slight earth- 
quakes, which have, at times, occurred. The temple of Theseus, erected 
B. C. 480, stands, in the edge of the modern city, even yet, after a slight 
restoration of the roof, perfectly preserved. That grand architectural 
chef-d’ceuvre of the world’s ages, the Parthenon, as well as the exquisite 
little Temple of Wingless Victory, erected after the battle of Marathon, 
stood almost unimpaired til] nearly the last decade of the 17th century; 
Stuart speaks of Wheler as having “ found the Parthenon entire’; anda 
large part of the Propylzeum was standing at that time. Thesiege of the 
Acropolis by Morosini, in 1687, performed a sad work for the world of 
literature andtaste. The miniature temple of Nix; drrepoc, a little gem 
of architecture, in a great measure perished, either by the Venetian 
artillery, or by the hands of the besieged Turks, in their construction 


* The ceiling of the Propylzeum, (the splendid entrance and “ frontispiece” of the Acro- 
polis,) is described by Pausanias as beautifully painted ; and some portions of the pediments 
and friezes of the Parthenon are supposed yet to show slight tints of artificial coloring. 
VOL, Il.—21 
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of additional fortifications. Most of the remains of it have been 
exhumed from the débris of ages, and a partial reconstruction accom- 
plished, since the Greek Revolution. Lord Elgin, early in this cen- 
tury, transported to the British Museum, a part of the frieze, which 
had been taken and built by the Turks into the Acropolis walls. The 
eastern side of the Propyleum had been, according to the received 
accounts, in a great measure destroyed by the explosion of a Turkish 
powder magazine, as early as 1636; but the western portion of it was 
in good preservation till the visit of Spon and Wheler to Athens, 
in 1676. The drawings of the Venetian engineer, Verneda, seem to 
show that it survived the siege; and they preserve it to us as it then 
stood. But there can be little doubt that the Propyleum was much 
injured during the great siege: since the Venetians directed a great 
deal of their fire against the western end of the Acropolis, by which 
it is most accessible, and where this grand front was built. Till 
the period just referred to, the Parthenon stood, in its imperial gran- 
deur and strength, defying even the tremendous missiles of modern 
warfare, projected by gunpowder ; for cannon-shot and bombs gen- 
erally but scathed its columns, as shown by the fact that for years 
after the war of 1821-8, one might pick up fragments of shells beneath 
its standing colonnades. Hence, Dodwell remarked of its preserva- 
tion as “ truly astonishing ;” and it was only a force equal, so far as 
it extended, to that of an earthquake, that could knock down any part 
of the proud fabric. Inthe great siege of 1687, the Turks had a 
powder magazine under the Parthenon floor, about midway between 
the ends of the building. Some accounts say that the Venetian 
engineers were advised of this. Be this as it may, one of the bombs 
directed by them against the old citadel, so fell and exploded that the 
magazine was ignited, and the central part of the noble edifice was 
turned into a pile of blocks and fragments. But it shows the won- 
drous skill and strength of its architecture that the explosion of a maga- 
zine of gunpowder brought down only the middle portions of the 
cella, roof and columns, and left a considerable part of the building, 
including the two fronts, still standing. The Archzological Society 
of Greece has done something toward rearing a few of the fallen 
columns. It is the fact that Spon and Wheler, and the few other 
travelers who antedated the Venetian siege and capture of the Acro- 
polis, saw and have described to us the matchless monuments of anti- 
quity that stood within it, as they were before this work of ruin took 
place, that gives peculiar interest to their productions. But it was 
the good fortune alike of Carrey himself and of the intelligent world 
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that this French artist was employed at Athens, by the French 
ambassador, to make the drawings which he executed, only some three 
or four years before the date of these misfortunes; and which being 
preserved at Paris, have transmitted to us the pictorial images of 
these structures as they were then found. Carrey was a young and 
somewhat rude artist, and fell into some inaccuracies ; but his draughts, 
in red chalk and black lead, are nevertheless of great interest, as made 
at that period. The originals were deposited in the National Library 
of Paris: and there are fac-similes of them in the British Museum. 


WORKS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


Stuart came nearly a century later. But with Revett who a¢com- 
panied him, he produced a most valuable work, giving to after ages, 
in visible representations, by his own skill as a painter, and Revett’s 
as an architect, the condition of those relics of antique art, as they 
were found a century ago ;—a contribution for which the world is in 
indebted mainly to the “ Dilettanti,” who sent the explorers forth. 

Stuart and Revett actually spent the greater part of five years 
(1750-5,)in and about Athens. But they were twice forced to retire 
from the place by public disturbances; and a still more remarkable 
and quite romantic episode of their labors took place in the case of 
Stuart. He got into a personal “rencontre” with Logothetes, a Greek 
who was acting as British Consular Agent, and who is represented as 
a “rapacious fellow”; which circumstance rendered Stuart’s stay so 
disagreeable that he left Athens. Being tempted, unfortunately, by 
the setting off of a company of Turks to travel, by land, to Constanti- 
nople, he joined them. But, growing suspicious, on the way, from some 
ill-boding signs, that they were meditating the taking of his life, he 
made his escape, and after various wanderings and adventures, in 
a region so foreign and difficult to him, found his way to the abode 
of the British Consul at Salonica. A well written account of this 
most out-of-the-way passage of Stuart’s life would form a narrative of 
exciting interest. 

It was nearly ten years after, (in 1764,) that Richard Chandler per- 
formed his mission to Greece ; and the united work of himself and his 
associates appeared in two splendid folios. His previous studies, 
as evinced in various prior publications on Greek archeology and 
literature, fitted him for such a mission; and his publication on 
“Tonian Antiquities,” spoken of by Brunet as a “ magnificent work,” 
as well as his “ Travels,” gained for him a high reputation, as shown 
by the translation and republication of the latter, (if not of the former 
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also,) by Bocage. Chandler was accompanied in his expedition by 
Revett, as also by Pas, “an elegant draftsman” ; the admirable com- 
bination of their labors being made under the auspices of the above 
society of private individuals, which Col. Leake claims has accomplished 
more, in the line of its efforts, “than any government in Europe.” 
Dr. C.’s work on the “Inscriptions” must be a valuable one, in its 
department. He was not, however, always so accurate as Leake 
and some others. The next, in order of chronology, of the English 
travelers and writers that have contributed to the Grzco-arche- 
ological knowledge of modern times, is Dr. E. D. Clarke. In his later 
life he became distinguished in the line of natural science,—being 
appointed professor of Mineralogy,—the first appointment ever made 
to that chair in the University of Cambridge, in 1809. But he had 
acquired a previous reputation as a traveler and antiquarian. In the 
year 1799, he began a tour, through Europe, Northern Asia, and the 
countries of the Levant; the results of which were produced, in 
dimensions that would be formidable in these days, being 6 volumes 
4to. An American edition of the work, (perhaps somewhat reduced,) 
appeared in several 12mo volumes. The original work contained 
a number of valuable charts, diagrams, etc., illustrating Greek arche 
ology. But Dr. Clarke came back enriched with antiquarian treas- 
ures; for he brought with him nearly 100 valuable antique MSS., one 
of them a copy of the works of Plato, which is now found in the 
Bodleian library. He brought, too, quite a collection of relics of antique 
Grecian art ; among them a colossal statue of Ceres, found at Eleusis, 
which now adorns one of the Cambridge vestibules. For these valuable 
contributions to her archeological treasures, the University rewarded 
him with his degree of LL.D. The name of Edward Dodwell de- 
serves a brief mention, as that of a man whose learning and antiquarian 
tastes enabled him in his two elegant works,—the last, with its valu- 
able picture illustrations, published posthumously,—to contribute to 
the knowledge already brought out by travelers and scholars, of 
Greece and her monuments. His productions, aside from this, are 
interesting, by reason of his extensive travel in Greece, his descrip- 
tions of life in Athens at that period, and the accounts he gives of the 
introduction of tobacco and coffee, some two centuries before, among 


the Turks, etc. 
WORKS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


But no individual has ever gathered such a harvest, from the pre- 
cious relics of ancient Grecian art, or become so notorious by reason 
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of his achievements in that line, as Thos. Bruce, Earl of Elgin. Being 
appointed, in 1799,* British ambassador to the Sublime Porte, he 
embraced the opportunity which this position afforded of enriching 
England and the British Museum with the most valuable archzo- 
logical collection ever made, in the way of originals as well as copies, 
of the relics of ancient sculptural art still extant at Athens, then, with 
the rest of Greece, under the Ottoman dominion. For his purposes 
he employed seven eminent artists of Rome and Italy; one of them a 
general painter, one a “ figure painter,” two “ formatori” (or cast- 
makers,) and two architects. Gaining, with some difficulty, leave from 
the Turkish government, he carried on, at Athens, for three years, an 
invaluable work of antiquarian inspection, and, in a certain sense, of 
conservation; making most full and accurate measurements, in detail, 
of all the interesting architectural relics of Athens, and castings, or 
copies in drawing, of all the finer sculptural decorations of the grand 
buildings that have been mentioned. Beside these numerous models, 
he finally brought home a large collection of pieces of the antique 
sculpture itself,—many of them, no doubt, fragmentary or detached. 
If his work of gathering had gone no farther than this, Lord Elgin and 
his friends might very well, in the vindication which public feeling 
and the criticism of his action in the case evoked from them, have 
used the pleas which they urged,—that the Turkish government 
exercised no care whatever over these precious remains of the past ; 
that their religious prejudices even caused the Mussulman masters of 
the country to contemn all such works of art ;—and that the process 
of destruction, at their hands, was, all the time, either actually going 
on or liable to be. As an illustration and proof, he could cite cases, 
such as the demolition and removal of the Temple of the Wingless Vic- 
tory for purposes of fortification, and the pounding up, at times, of fine 
statuary, by the Turks, to use it in making mortar for building. He 
might perhaps have added that there was something of this risk at 
the hands of the Greeks themselves,—at least the poorer and more 
ignorant ; for with all the true and wonderful reverence which the 
Greeks cherish for things ancestral, the writer of this has known of 
such appropriations even on their part, of fragments of the walls and 
columns of ancient structures, in rebuilding at “ New Sparta,” and 
elsewhere ;—and Col. Leake refers to facts of the same sort, observed 


* Some writer, (perhaps by mistake of date,) speaks of Lord E. as being “in Greece in 
1797.” The modern city, as then existing, is represented as having a population of 6 or 
8,000, with more of culture and refinement than was found in most parts of Greece. The 
present city has realized the fable of the phoenix, and has over 30,000 inhabitants. 
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by him ;—the temptation being strong where building material is so 
scarce ;—the example of their glorious ancestors themselves, too, 
being before their eyes, for every one that goes to Athens can see, 
where, according to the testimony of Thucydides himself, the great 
Themistocles, (under the plea of the urgent need of haste in rearing 
the defences again,) actually built into the Acropolis walls some broken 
columns of the most august temples which had crowned it before, and 
which had been destroyed by Xerxes. 

But the same extenuation could not be offered for the despoiling 
of the Parthenon in 1801, of its grandest remaining sculptural decor- 
ations, by the taking down and transportation to the British Museum 
of nearly all that remained of the statuary that once formed so unique 
and splendid an adornment of its pediments.* The hand of Phidias 
had done the crowning work toward the embellishment of the great 
edifice, in placing those groups of mythological figures above the 
lofty columns, and where the pediment cornices formed a noble frame 
to what might be called a grand picture in statuary. Most of these 
sculptures had been, in their elevated position, pretty well preserved, 
down to the time we are now speaking of. But the Greeks of our day, 
as well as men of culture who, from other parts of the world visit 
Greece, as they gaze on the still standing fronts of this grandest 
representative of ancient architectural art, can not but feel, as they 
see them so mutilated, that it was a cruel spoliation. Mr. Dodwell, 
who was present when the “ dilapidation” took place, laments that “ the 
person” who directed it was not present, to prevent so much of deface- 
ment and injury as took place; in delicate but strong terms expressing 
his own sorrow, and that of the Greeks, on the occasion. Byron found 
an opportunity of venting his spleen against the Scottish people, for 
what he had received at the hands of the Edinburgh Reviewers, by the 
scathing which he has given the Scotch earl for the deed just spoken 
of. Lord E. and his friends, as already intimated, vindicated the act 
in numerous publications. Whether the world thinks that the British 
government ought to restore the statuary or not, it still stands in the 
British Museum. The statements which we have just been making 
form an interesting part of the history of modern archzological research 
in Greece, while the publications in regard to the question about the 
removal of the marbles, and in description of the sculptures them- 

* The Venetians, in the evacuation of 1688, wishing for a grand trophy, detached and 
attempted to lower, from the western pediment, the splendid statuary of the Car of Victory, 


and its horses, large as life. The whole of this group was, by bad management, thrown 
to the ground and dashed into atoms. Lord Elgin gathered up a few of the fragments. 
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selves, form a proper part of the general literature (concerning 
Greece,) of which we are now making an exposé. 

The publications of Sibthorpe and Hawkins, and those of Earl 
Aberdeen and Col. Leake, in “ Walpole’s Memoirs,”* must be regarded 
as well worthy of attention, on the part of scholars; and Col. Stan- 
hope has made a contribution of some value, in the line of specific 
antiquarian exposition, in his essay on the topography of Platza, etc. 
Mr. Finlay has followed in the same line, by his publications on Mara- 
thon and other localities. So have various French and German 
writers, some of whose names appear on our list,t and among whom 
Forchhammer made valuable topographical researches at Athens. 
Sir William Gell’s works gained a considerable reputation ; and are to 
be ranked among the English works on Modern Greece that command 
the attention of those who desire a knowledge of the general condi- 
tion of Greece, and that of her existing antique monuments, at the 
period just preceding the Revolution of 1821-8. He and Mr. Dod- 
well met, in Greece, as mentioned by the latter, on at least one 
occasion. 

A small and rare work, which we have fallen in with, is one that 
we have read with quite a degree of interest. This is the essay of 
“The Hon.” Fred. S. N. Douglas on the “ resemblances” traceable 
between the ancient Greeks and those of modern times. Though 
written so long ago as early in this century, this little volume has lost 
none of its attraction; for the subject is none the less iftteresting than 
it was then; and the traveler in Greece may, at this day, find him- 
self gratified in confirming the observations of this very sensible 
writer whose production now referred to, proves him to have been, 
in his classical acquirements, well fitted for the discussion which he 
undertakes.t But, not having use for them in our present article, we 
omit any statement of the opinions of one so candid and able, and 
the interesting facts produced by him, in corroboration of his views. 

The French writer, Quinet, enters the same important field of dis- 
cussion; and Henzey, in his work on Acarnania, produces some facts, 
which, while they are of interest in themselves to classical scholars, 
bear upon this question of likeness; which question, we may here 
remark, is capable of far more full investigation and discussion than it 

* This compilation on Turkey, (then including Greece,) was by the Rev. Mr. Walpole, 


and is to be distinguished from the well-known publication, from a different hand, bearing 
the above title. + See Appendix, 


} We have met with only a single copy of this Essay,—we believe in the Congres- 
sional library, at Washington. 
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has heretofore received, at the hands of Occidental literati. We ought 
to add that our own Prof. Felton has given the literary world the 
decided and interesting results of his personal observations of the 
facts bearing on the question. We can not now state them; though 
we should be glad of a future opportunity of presenting them, along 
with some extracts from the valuable little work of Douglas. 

Sir Jas. Emerson Tennent, in his History of “‘ Modern Greece,” 
—which he seems to run, in its chronology, so far back as the Roman 
Conquest,—touches on some points of this discussion. He affords, in 
this work, an illustration of the manner in which certain writers con- 
struct theories, and then look through these, as their glasses, at the 
facts of a case. He first takes for granted that the Hellenic race is 
variously and greatly intermingled with foreign races; and then he 
discovers in modern Greece quite a variety of imaginary dialects! 

We have already, more than once, referred to Col. Leake. The 
literary world is indebted to no man more than to this noble English- 
man, for the fruits of accurate, candid, and scholarly observation on 
the Greece of modern times, in respect both to its actual contempo- 
raneous condition and its relations to the Greece of antiquity. The 
Greek people too owe him their gratitude, for the kind interest which 
he manifested in them, during their struggle for freedom and subse- 
quently. A great part of his early military life was spent in British 
government service in missions to Asia Minor, which produced the 
publication of iis “ Tour” in that country. Leaving the service, in 
1823, with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, he devoted himself more fully 
to the work which he had already begun, of archzological exploration 
in Greece. His military studies gave him some scientific qualifica- 
tions for this work, which show their fruits in the admirable charts 
and diagrams that add so greatly to the value of his publications. 
His study of ancient authorities,—especially of Pausanias, whom he 
endeavors so closely to follow up in his (Col. L.’s) “ Topography of 
Athens,” “ Demi of Attica,” etc., gave him still higher qualifications 
for the thorough and important work which he performed. And, though 
more recent research has, in certain particulars, gone somewhat be- 
yond Col. L., and may have brought about changes in regard to some 
of the conclusions to which he and others were led by his investiga- 
tions, yet his productions occupy one of the most prominent places 
among the standard works written in elucidation of the topographical 
and architectural archeology of that most classic part of the world. 
He was a zealous champion of Grecian independence, while the strug- 
gle for it was going on, and at a time when the prevalent sentiment in 
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England, through scepticism about the Greeks themselves, and still 
more through political considerations operating on the British mind, 
was at least cold toward it. As he died so late as 1860, numbering 
83 years of his age, he lived to see his hopes for that country and peo- 
ple largely and happily fulfilled, in beholding Greece not only free but 
fully entered on a most promising career of advancement. Besides 
the work mentioned on our list, Col. L.’s pen gave the public some 
notices of the “ Elgin marbles” in the British Museum. Stanley 
(hereafter to be mentioned,) pays the honor to Col. Leake’s “ first 
edition ” (of the “ Antiquities,’’) as introducing an “ epoch in the topi- 
cal knowledge of Athens,” and of his “ second edition ”’ as constituting 
yet a new and advanced epoch. 

The researches of this distinguished amateur were begun some 
years before the Greek war of independence, though continued 
subsequently. But the labors of another Englishman were carried 
on amid its very throes, and with brilliant success. This was 
H. W. Williams, Esq., who, after a book of travels in Italy and 
Greece, previously published, produced, in the years 1825-6, in 
some six parts, which appeared separately, his work, “ Views,” etc., 
giving descriptions and pictorial representations of the ancient 
monuments and noted spots of Greece; which, despite the fact 
that it had been preceded by such works, in the same line as those 
of Stuart and Revett, Dodwell and others, in England, beside the 
French works which we are yet to name,—nevertheless won for itself 
a great degree of popularity,—a popularity heightened, it may be, by 
the public interest in the great struggle then going on, and at the same 
time, in the opinion of a contemporary critic, augmenting that interest 
itself, by bringing before the public eye the wondrous memorials of 
what Greece once was. The “ Views” are spoken of, by a contem- 
porary, as being, “to a man of knowledge and taste, volumes of de- 
lightful entertainment,” and “ very splendid displays of art.” They 
would certainly be an ornament to any library; though the pictorial 
illustrations would hardly now rank so high as they did at the time 
they were produced. The fine view of the “ Parthenon restored,” by 
Cockerell, in Williams’ work or the sequel to Stuart’s, seems to have 
been much copied since. A splendid conjectural one of ancient Athens 
is found also in one of these works. 

The more recent works of Penrose and Pennethorne, on the anti- 
quities of Athens, have been highly spoken of by competent critics. 
The former is taken up with the Parthenon ; and brings out, as Hofer 
and Schubart have also contributed to. do, the peculiar and refined 
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principles of architecture, in the use of slight curves, which the more 
recent scientific explorers have discovered in the exterior construction 
of that wonderful edifice. It is a splendid folio, the result of Mr. 
Penrose’s visit to Athens in 1845, and a second visit, for the “ Dilet- 
tanti’’; the work being published in 1851, and pronounced to be one 
of the most elaborate and valuable contributions ever made to the 
illustrations of Greek archzology. 

The compilation of that accomplished scholar, Dr. Wordsworth, 
forms a popular and handsome illustrative volume, which adorns many 
a parlor table. Its pictorial illustrations are not always very accurate ; 
but the book has quite enough of attraction and literary merit to keep 
up the classic and romantic interest in the old land of famous story. 
The contribution of* Stanley contains a scholarly discussion of classic 
spots in Greece, in their relation to institutions, amusements, religion, 
etc., which would be worthy of an extended notice, if we had space 
for it. . 

We have not yet, in these notices, except incidentally, mentioned 
one honored name,—that of President Felton of Harvard. Any 
student who wants a good manual of Greek history and literature, 
ancient and modern, will find an admirable one, in his “ Lectures.” 
But this work does not, in any great degree, come within the line of 
our present review; while it discusses some points, relative to the 
perpetuation of the Greek language and race, which are of exceeding 
interest, and on which we should be glad at some future time, to give 
his views and our own. 


FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL WRITERS. 


To some foreign, and especially French, travelers and writers, we 
are indebted for rich contributions, in the line of antiquarian research 
and exposition. 

Deshayes, the French ambassador to Constantinople, visiting 
Athens on his way thither, in 1621, published something about his 
visit ; and he fell into some of the strange mistakes of the travelers 
of that period; which arose perhaps from their giving accounts of 
things on the representations merely of natives ;—repeating the blun- 
der of Kavasilas, in finding the temple of the “Unknown God” in 
the Parthenon, which he represents, moreover, as “oval:” and dis- 
covering in the Propyleum, the “ Arsenal of Lycurgus!” 

Carrey was sent to Athens in 1674, by the Marquis de Nointel, 
(who had himself visited that city, on his way as French ambassador, 
to Turkey,) to execute drawings of the Parthenon and some other 
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antique buildings. We have mentioned his execution of the mission. 

And here comes in a singular case, in literary history. The name 
La Guilletitre is even now sometimes placed in the number of authors 
on modern Greece, in connection with a work, purporting to come 
from him and published in 1675, by Guillet, who claimed the author 
as his brother and as having performed the journey in Greece therein 
described, in 1669. It is described, in the book, as having been made 
with a little caravan, composed of some four or five individuals 
of different nationalities. It excited a good deal of interest, con- 
taining, as it did, quite an amount of marvelous description; and 
even Dr. Spon, at first, treated it with respect. Mr. Vernon, an 
English gentleman who traveled in Greece in 1766, and published an 
account in the Philosophical Transactions, was the first to bring 
to light the internal evidences against the genuineness and the authen- 
ticity of the production. Dr.Spon came to the same conviction, and 
publishing it, had a controversy about it, in 1769, with Guillet, who 
boldly defended the book. Dr. S., in his last publication about it, 
even questions whether such a person as the professed author ever 
existed, and undertakes to show how the ingenious production was 
compiled,—from the accounts of Pére Babin, and those received from 
the other Papal missionaries then established at Athens, and de- 
scriptions taken from Pausanias, of buildings not in existence when 
Guillet wrote, but represented by him to be ;—the whole of this com- 
pound being farther mixed with inventions by Guillet, to whom the 
work was attributed by Spon. Among the laughable descriptions of 
this bold semi-romance are those of a “‘ Pantheon,” near the modern 
Bazaar, exceeding in grandeur the Pantheon at Rome; an inscription 
“to the Unknown God,” on the very front of the Parthenon; and 
various temples and structures which (including the one just men- 
tioned,) had no existence except in the brain of the ingenious writer 
of the book, or some ignorant person from whom he had drawn 
materials. 

Of Carrey, we have already spoken. Thecredit of what he accom- 
plished, in preserving, to the eyes of after ages, though with imper- 
fect execution, the images of the Parthenon, and of some other of 
the antique structures, as they then stood, is due to the French Am- 
bassador who employed him. His drawings were shown, by the 
latter, to Wheler and Spon, at Constantinople. But they remained 
out of sight, (Stuart seeming to have known nothing of them), 
till they were found, as late as 1797, in the National Library, at 
Paris. Copies of them were subsequently presented to the British 
Museum. 
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The French Government, and its high diplomatic representatives in 
the Levant, have at different times shown an enlightened interest in 
Greece and the relics of her ancient art and glory; and some of the 
most eminent scientific and literary men of France have devoted 
themselves to the study of them. One of the first of these, in repu- 
tation as well as in order of time, was Jos. Pitton de Tournefort, the 
distinguished professor of Botany of the “ Jardin des Plantes,”’ under 
Louis XIV. With the countenance of the great monarch, Tourne- 
fort, in 1700, made a tour of Greece and the Levant, and gathered a 
large and valuable collection in his department of natural history ; 
publishing, on his return, what he styled the “Corollary” to a for- 
mer botanical publication of his; as also his “ Voyage,” in which he 
gives an interesting account of his journey, and of things, as he saw 
them in that region, at that early period; a production which has 
been pronounced, by a distinguished writer, “a master-piece, in point 
of knowledge and interest ;”’ and Tournefort is eulogized by another 
author as “one of the most useful, amusing, and accurate writers 
that ever visited those regions.” His work was elegantly published, 
at the expense of the government, in 2 vols. 4to, and afterwards 
reprinted in 3 vols. 8vo. 

Next, after Tournefort, among the eminent Frenchmen who have 
contributed to our knowledge of Greece in her later days, was 
Choiseul-Gouffrier. He was a student of Barthelemy; (the author 
of Anacharsis;) traveled several years in Greece and the surrounding 
regions; and made an extensive and valuable antiquarian collection, 
for which he and all the explorers, of even no earlier a period than 
that, enjoyed great advantages, as gathering from a field not yet trav- 
ersed by many gleaners. But, receiving the appointment of Am- 
bassador to Constantinople, from Louis XVI. and adhering to the 
royal party when the revolution came on, he had to spend a number 
of years in exile. He had published, in 1782, the first volume of the 
great work, which was the fruit of his researches. The second part 
did not appear until 1809, after his return to France. The last 
appeared posthumously, as late as 1824. His collection of antiques 
he left tothe Louvre. It is one of the instances in which we may think, 
with a degree of sadness, how the museums and cabinets of western 
Europe have been enriched by impoverishing Greece herself of many 
of her richest treasures. 

Another of the French savans who visited Greece at this period, 
was Sonnini de Manoncourt. He belonged to the same class with 
Tournefort, being. a distinguished naturalist and a friend of Buffon. 
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Traveling in various parts of the world, he visited Greece in 1780. 
The production of his valuable work—valuable in spite of some 
faults of diffuseness, etc.—the researches for which were made under 
the patronage of Louis XVI. was delayed by the great convulsions 
of following years, till 1801. It derives some of its value, of course 
from the peculiar cast of his studies and observations. De Villoison 
(J. Baptiste Gaspard D’Annse) had a history very similar to that of 
his two distinguished contemporaries, just mentioned. But his pur- 
suits lay in a different line from those of the last of these two, 
and of their eminent forerunner, Tournefort; for Villoison was a 
great philologist and Hellenist. After various learned publications 
in Greek literature, he made extensive travel in the Levantine coun- 
tries, visiting Greece, among others; and making himself acquainted 
with her people and the modern tongue. Returning, he found his 
country in the throes of the old revolution; which threw him back 
in his literary labors. On the accession of Napoleon to imperial 
power, he received, from the latter, the appointment of professor of 
Ancient and Modern Greek, in the ‘‘ College of France.’ In his tour 
to the Levant, he had devoted much attention to searching after old 
MSS., though we believe with not much success. His observations 
on the country, language, and people, took the shape of a descriptive 
work, on Ancient and Modern Greece ; which, however, did not appear 
till after his death—this taking place in 1805. Some able writer has 
said of Villoison, in connection with this work, that he “ fulfilled, in a 
most eminent degree, the requisites of accurate knowledge of the lan- 
guage and history of the ancient Greeks,” as combined “ with personal 
observation of their descendants;” and the “ North-American Re- 
view,” in a very scholarly article, (which we fancy to have come from 
the pen of Prof. Felton,) spoke of him as one of the most valuable 
authors on Modern Greece. Villoison, if we mistake not, saw, during 
a visit to Rome, as Dr. Spon had, long before, the MS. work of 
Giambetti, of so early date, of which we have already spoken. 
Pouqueville, as having a brother in the French consular employ at 
Patrai (“ Patras,”) and as himself resident, for years, at Joannina, and 
mingling, at that provincial capital, with men of station, Turks and 
Greeks, from all quarters, had opportunities of gaining a knowledge 
of things, especially in relation to the Morea, which have made his 
book one of the most important for reference, as to the statistics and 
actual condition of Greece, at the close of the last and the beginning 
of the present century. But many of his statements and conjectures 
as to population, production, etc., are to be received with some 
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limitations of faith as to their full accuracy. Turkish official matters 
were conducted in a very loose way, with almost no definitely ascer- 
tained statistics; and it has been too much the character of the 
Greeks that they are an imaginative people, fond of the marvelous, 
prone to hyperbole, and disposed to imagine that they know more 
than they do. 

To Mons. Fouriel, the friend of Madame de Stael and Condorcet, 
the literary public is indebted for his collection of the “ Songs of 
Greece.” They were translated into English, with additions, by 
C. B. Sheridan. The native Greek productions thus brought, in print, 
to the knowledge of the western literary world—of which Lord Byron, 
however, had, before this time, given interesting specimens, in the notes 
to Childe Harold—are valuable, not so much for their intrinsic poetical 
merit—for this is generally quite humble and rude ;—but as being so 
eminently national and unique in their character. The mind of Prof. 
Felton was carried back by them to the songs of Homeric times. A 
large part of the collection mentioned is made up of the peculiar 
songs of that remarkable class of men, belonging to past ages of 
modern Greek history—the half robber, half patriot and hero class ;— 
many of them for just acts of defence or revenge, or from wrongs 
suffered, driven from their homes, and some led by the love of wild 
freedom and adventure ; but all bearing the title,—not then a dishon- 
orable one, as applied to them by their countrymen, of “ Klefts.” 

The work on the Morea, produced in 1836 by the “Commission 
Scientifique,” sent to Greece before that date, as coming from such 
a source, is entitled to very high estimation. That of Beulé, of a 
later date, on the Acropolis, has been highly spoken of; as also that 
of Hervé, as a learned and valuable work. 

Some time during this century, probably after the epoch of Gre- 
cian independence, the French Government established at Athens 
an institute for archeological and philological study and research, 
called the “French Academy” of Athens. To this, young men, 
selected for their talents and scholarship, were sent by the govern- 
ment. This enlightened public effort—so much better than the too 
common expenditure of governments for purposes of war and blood- 
shed,—was the means of bringing out several valuable works on Greece, 
some of them illustrative of her archeology. Among these, that of 
Lacroix is highly spoken of; as also that of Mons. Henzey, whose 
researches in the remote and secluded valleys of Acarnania,—where 
some primitive customs and modes of speech are kept in interesting 
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preservation,—have thrown valuable light on questions of Greek 
archeology and ethnology. 

Among the students of the “Academy,” however, none has 
achieved a greater notoriety than Edmund About. His two produc- 
tions on Greece,—the later of them, (“Le Roi des Montagnes,”) a 
romance illustrative of Kleft life, were written in a lively, piquant 
style, that rendered them uncommonly popular ; and being translated 
into English and republished both in England and America, they 
have been extensively read, and produced, no doubt, a wide-spread 
impression. But, as we have, in the present article, confined ourselves 
to the consideration of works of a somewhat different character, we 
leave M. About for the present. 

We have already remarked of some German writers, as having made 
important contributions, in the line of Graco-archxological research 
and discussion. Among the conspicuous ones stands the name of the 
Munich professor, J. J. Fallmerayer, whose extreme, and as we might 
almost call them, outlaw opinions, on points of Greek ethnology, have 
given it quite a degree of notoriety. But these opinions, especially 
as coming from such a source, deserve a degree of notice which we 
can not give them now; and they do not come properly within our 
present field of discussion. 

We may mention, by the side of him, a distinguished Hellenistic 
scholar, F. W. Thiersch, who filled a professor’s chair at the same 
capital, though originally from Northern Germany. He wasan ardent 
“ Phil-Hellenist,” in the common modern acceptation of the term; 
and his opinions about the contemporary Greeks, which are more 
favorable than those of many writers, are given, as derived from actual 
intercourse and observation, in his work, published at Leipsic and 
Paris. 

The death of the eminent K. O. Mueller, which took place at 
Athens, in 1840, and resulted from undue exposure of himself in pur- 
suing researches at Delphi, robbed the world of some valuable fruits 
of labor in the same line with the authors and works that we have 
treated of in this article. His works on philology and archeology had 
created a reputation for him. 

It has already been indicated that our present plan of review 
excludes works produced in Greece itself, except so far as they have 
been brought within the reach of scholars in these parts of the world 
by their publication in French or English. We must make an excep- 
tion of the valuable contributions coming from one Grecian source. 

From as long ago at least as 1840, there existed, at Athens, an 
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association, composed principally of Greek literati, and called the 
“ Archzological Society of Athens ;” the object of which has been to 
explore the famous sites and the remnants of antique art, at that city 
and elsewhere in Greece, and to gather up the relics of this ancestral 
art, so far as they have survived the effects of time, war and phil-anti- 
quarian pillage. This association, at one period, published several 
quarto volumes, containing engraved copies of extant monuments and 
their inscriptions. We once enjoyed the gratification of attending 
one of the anniversary meetings of the Society, held under the west- 
ern‘end of the Parthenon ; and of seeing, in that intelligent and dig- 
nified assembly, as it sat, under the shadow of what is yet preserved 
of the western front and colonnades of the noble pile,—which seems to 
stand as the grand but almost spectral representative of the ages so 
far gone by,—the living evidence that the sense of ancestral glory is 
still alive in the bosoms of the Greeks of to-day. We suppose that 
the Society still carries on its work and makes publication of the 
results. But whatever volumes it has produced would furnish any 
public library most valuable materials of antiquarian study. 

Mr. Pittakes, a native Greek, and a sort of “ Old Mortality,” in 
respect to the ruins and monuments of his country, was, for some 
years, the main agent of the exploring work done by the association, 
and furnished a large part of the matter contained in its publications. 
He also produced, in his little work, in French, on the antiquities of 
Athens, some account of the relics of ancient art there found. Mr. 
Rangabes’ work, on the “ Grecian Antiquities,” published in the same 
language, furnishes also an accessible and valuable contribution on the 
same subject. He is one of the more distinguished literati of Greece 
herself. Professor Ross, of the Athens University, has also, by some 
of his publications on archzological topics, illustrated the name of that 
institution. Mr. Rangabes has within late years, represented the 
court of Greece at the government of the United States ; and he pro- 
duced, in this country, a small volume on that “ Kingdom;”’ but one 
of such a nature as does not come within our present province. 

In finishing our present task, we have to confess that it has led us 
over a larger field of research than we had anticipated. It has certainly 
cost a great amount of labor to traverse it. 

But, however laborious the task has been, and though some parts 
of it might seem to be dry and uninviting, it has been by no means 
an unpleasant employment. In imagination we have borne company, 
and not without a degree of romantic interest, with these visitors 
and explorers of that land of classic story, especially those of the 
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AND HER ANTIQUE REMAINS. 







earliest dates, who,—each man perhaps feeling himself specially 
called to “ make his will” before he went,—undertook the distant, as 
seemed to them then, and difficult and even perilous enterprise, of 
penetrating that region, when the fierce Moslems bore their sway 
over it, and when Greece, to the eye of the world abroad, was buried 
in shadows such as might well, to any imagination, create or magnify 
dangers and difficulties. And it may well be a little exciting to our 
own minds to go with Wheler and Spon, or any of the other early 
explorers who preceded the catastrophes of the siege of 1687, and not 
only see Greece, as she was in the nadir of her dreary bondage of the 
ages, but gaze upon the peerless Parthenon, still standing in its almost 
; perfect entireness and majesty, not to speak of the other illustrious 
monuments of the Acropolis and the city, of which we have made 
mention, then still so much preserved. Nor has it been uninteresting 
in the company of later travelers, such as Chandler, Leake, Villoison, 
and Pouqueville, to look in at Athens, and even roam over the 
mountains and vales and famed places of the interior, as they were 
then found, and see the old Greece conserved, not only in the glorious 
remains of her architecture and sculpture, but in the primitive habits 
and manners still existing, in the secluded vales which the bold 
ridges of Pindus, Parnassus, and Taygetus look down upon and gird 
from the outer world. 

4" Under the inspiration derived from turning over the pages of any 
of the admirable writers whom we have here commended, or those of 
the classic historians and poets, the scholar, or the man of means and 
leisure, may well be attracted, in our day, to visit Greece for himself; 
since steam will not only convey a person, even from the shores of 
America to those of Greece, in some three or four weeks, and land 
him at Athens or Corinth, but will now transport him to at least a 
few other points jn that country. In the spring or autumn, one will 
find the climate of Greece balmy and delightful: and an Attic winter 
is not unpleasant, even with its adjunct of the rainy season ;—indeed 

Athens might be a good place of winter resort to invalids,—with the 

; proviso always to be annexed, whatever the climate, that the English- 
man or American be furnished, to a tolerable extent, with the com- 
forts of English or American home life. 

And if the man of refinement, from these parts of the world, 
dreads certain contingencies of the traveling there, outside the few 
places where modern hotels have been introduced, let the inspiring 
romance of walking amid scenes so classic, and so grand and beauti- 
ful in themselves, cover a multitude of inconveniences and evils of 
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the journey. But, more practically, he may fortify himself against 

the inconveniences of interior travel by a portable cot, and some of 

the comforts of living, that may be transported on the extra horse or 

mule. And, last of all, while he may find here and there among the 

Greeks, grasping, clamoring khan-keepers, guides and porters, yet let 

2 him throw himself, as he will have at times to do, on private hospi- 

wg tality ; and he will see; even in the shepherd village, perched high 

upon Parnassus, and in the far-off, rocky, sterile country ofthe Maniats,* 

exhibitions of courtesy, of graceful manners, and of hospitality such as 

he will hardly see equaled in lands that have attained a much higher 

civilization than the Greeks have had the opportunity of reaching. 

And, while an American eye, accustomed to our vast territorial 

surfaces, will be struck with the diminutive dimensions of this famed 

‘ land, and of the several parts of it that once constituted states of 

‘* illustrious fame ; and will, even more, miss the beauty of our wood- 

crowned hills and mountains ; and be able to see no more of the deep 

cerulean in Grecian skies, or of beauteous tints and hues of gold and 

purple, on Hymettus and Parnes, at even-tide, than he would see in 

our skies and mountains, yet, as he pauses at the tumulus where the 

heroes lie at Thermopyle; or at the larger one of Marathon; or sur- 

veys, from the Acro-Corinthus, the magnificent panorama of the 

Isthmus, the gulfs, and the grand piles of the mountains beyond, 

rising to the peaks of Parnassus, and shining in the snow that, at 

their height, caps them for nine months of the year, like pinnacles of 

burnished silver; or as he stands under the awe-inspiring cliffs of 

Delphi; or on the Pnyx and the Bema, where once the Athenian 

citizenship assembled, and their orators pronounced their splendid 

declamations; or looks up from the crest of Areopagus to the noble 

x ruins of the Propylzeum, and gazes on the melancholy majesty of the 

Parthenon, even as it now stands before him ; he may well feel that he 

is compensated for some of the fatigues and discomforts of travel to and 

over Greece ; while he will be prepared also,—especially as standing on 

the soil of a Greece now regenerated through the agonies of an awful 

struggle, to enter into the sentiment of a writer, who has very appropri- ‘ 
ately and beautifully said of that land that it is one in which, more than 
any other, man is brought to hear the voices spoken of by Wordsworth : 












































“ One is of the Sea, 
One of the Mountains ; each a mighty voice: 
In both, from age to age, thou did’st rejoice ; 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty !” 





* Commonly, but improperly written “ Maniotes,”—the name applied to the brave and 
once rude and fierce inhabitants of the southwestern promontory of Laconia. 














THE AGRICULTURE OF PRUSSIA 
FROM 1816 TO 187s. 


T has been observed that population has ever a tendency to grow 

up to the level of subsistence; that the level of subsistence 
advances with general intelligence; and intelligence with liberty. 
Hence, as a rule, the freer a people, the more rapidly will it be found 
to increase in numbers. Conversely, the progress of population is 
regarded as a guide to the advance of free institutions, of general 
intelligence, and of the means of subsistence. 

To withhold from, or deny to, a people, any measure of liberty 
which they are capable of appreciating, is therefore literally to cause 
death; for such an act contributes to retard the progress of popular 
intelligence, upon which depends the level of subsistence and the 
growth of human life. Contrariwise, to enlarge the measure of 
popular liberty within the scope of enjoyment, is literally to confer 
life; for such an act contributes to promote the march of that 
intelligence upon which depends the level of subsistence and the 
increase of population. 

Viewed in this light, and this is the broadest light in which it can 
be viewed, the recent unity of Germany under the leadership of 
Prussia, is an event for which the names of its principal promoters, 
William and Bismarck, should be ever revered; for it will doubtless 
have the effect of introducing into the rest of Germany that superior 
measure of liberty and intelligence which the population of Prussia 
already enjoy, and lead to such an advance in the level of subsistence 
as will result in a large increase of population in Germany, and a 
greater share of the product of industry for each of its inhabitants. 

By Old Prussia is meant the territory subject to the government of 
Prussia previous to 1866; by New Prussia the territory subject to the 
same government subsequent to 1866, including Old Prussia, the 
Kingdom of Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein, Lauenburg, the Hohen- 
zollerns, and Hesse Nassau, which latter comprises Old Hesse Nassau, 
Hesse Homburg, Frankfort-on-Main, the Electorate of Hesse Cassel, 
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and small portions of Bavaria and Hesse Darmstadt. By Germany is 
meant the territory formed into an empire by the Decree of 1871, 
excluding Alsace-Lorraine. 

The progress of population in the several parts of Germany during 
the last half-century will elucidate this point : 


PROGRESS OF POPULATION IN GERMANY SINCE 1816. 























Year. | Old Prussia. | Saxony. | Hanover. | T2¢restof | ¢, Totaly. | New Prussia 
1816 | 10,349,031 | 1,200,000 | 1,031,000 | 10,414,215 | 22,994,546 | 13,103,791 
1834 13,509,927 1,595,668 | 1,662,629 | 12,371,742 | 29,139,966 | 17,221,630 
1837 | 14,160,063.| 1,652,114 | 1,668,288 | 12,510,246 | 30,000,711 

1846 | 15,615,049 | 1,836,433 | 1,758,856 | 13,293,683 | 32,504,021 | 19,489,431 
1852 | 16,935,470 | 1,987,832 | 1,819,253 | 13,698,444 | 34,440,999 | 21,155,855 
1858 | 17,739,913 | 2,122,148 | 1,844,651 | 13,627,826 | 35,334,538 

1861 | 18,433,050 | 2,225,240 | 1,888,070 | 14,005,185 | 36,551,545 | 22,779,436 
1867 | 19,607,710 | 2,426,300 | 1,937,637 | 14,538,213 | 38,509,860 | 24,021,420 
1871 | 20,222,524 | 2,556,244 | 1,957,607 | 14,772,362 | 39,508,737 | 24,691,203 























From the above table we learn that while since the year 1816, the 
population of Old Prussia increased 100 per cent., that of the rest of 
Germany, except Saxony and Hanover, increased but 42 per cent. If 
we contrast New Prussia (including Hanover) with the rest of Ger- 
many (excepting Saxony) it is 89 per cent. against 42 per cent. 

With the exceptions of Saxony and Hanover, it therefore appears 
that Germany, outside of Prussia, has advanced in numbers since 1816 
less than half as fast as Germany inside of Prussia. 

We are not obliged to depend upon the generalizations which 
preface this article, for the reasons of this comparative retardation. 
Previous to 1816 the peasantry of Prussia were serfs. With that date 
freedom dawned for them, and ere a generation had passed away they 
stood in the full blaze of its light. Then intelligence made its way, 
the means of subsistence increased, and the population that was born 
survived in greater numbers than ever before. Except in Saxony and 
Hanover, and only measurably in those States, this was not the good 
fortune of the rest. of Germany, until later dates, and, in some parts, 


not until very recently. 
As an interesting and hitherto unwritten contribution to German 


history; as a tolerably correct guide to the sort of progress which we 
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are unquestionably about to see, indeed which has already begun, in 
the other parts of Germany; and as a Collection of Historical and 
Statistical information which, it will be shown, has an important bear- 
ing upon the future of American industry, we purpose now to briefly 
trace the progress of those reforms which constitute the pride and 
advantage of Prussia among her neighboring States, and show the 
material results that have flowed from them. 

The emancipation of Prussian labor, the real mark of the freedom 
of that State, commenced with the reforms of Stein and Hardenburg, 
the first of which bears date the year 1807. 

The objects marked out for attainment through the legislation 
thus initiated were as follows: 

1. The abolition of serfdom, or any other form of restriction to 
personal liberty, such as attachment to the soil, etc. 

2. The abolition of trade guilds. 

3.: The abolition of all restrictions to the right of property in 
land; the reduction of all tenures to simple ones; and of land to the 
condition of a marketable commodity. 

4. The diffusion of taxation with the view of relieving the peasant 
from the intolerable burden of being the special and sole subject of 
governmental exactions. 

5. The abolition of the feudal powers of lords of the manor, and 
the conversion of peasants’ tenures, of whatsoever nature, into simple 
and absolute fees, with compensation to the lords of the manor. 

6. The commutation of the real charges and services resting upon 
private rights, which charges and services were attached to various 
kinds of landed property. 

7. The commutation of rights of common and enclosure of 
common lands. 

8. The consolidation of farms and other landed properties. 

These items will sufficiently indicate the condition of the peasantry 
previous to 1807. They were slaves, bound to the soil, to the state, 
to the lords. The lands they tilled were not their own, and the ten- 
ures upon which they held them compelled them to discharge so 
many obligations, to perform so many services, to shoulder so many 
burdens, to submit to so many exactions, that it seems wonderful 
that they should have survived them. There was but one other 
alternative—starvation and death. Escape was out of the question. 
Painting and song have transmitted to us the stories of the roystering 
barons who fed upon this mass of wretchedness and suffering, and 
history is filled with the grand doings of the kings and leaders of 
those barons; but the simple annals of the miserable classes be- 
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neath them are as yet unwritten. Even for a graphic description 
of the appearance of the peasant of the olden time, we must refer to 
French literature; for there alone was it inscribed. However, the 
description holds good for the peasant of any country in Continental 
Europe. Says La Bruyére: 


“One sees certain dark, livid, naked, sunburnt, wild animals, male and female, 
scattered over the country and attached to the soil, which they root and turn over 
with indomitable perseverance. They have, as it were, an articulate voice, and 
when they rise to their feet, they show a human face. They are, in fact, men; they 
creep at night into dens, where they live on black bread, water and roots.” 


This is a picture of the peasant in years of plenty; in those of 
dearth myriads of them perished on the soil to which they were 
chained. There was no obligation on the part of the feudatory to 
support them, indeed he had no obligations at all; these were all 
the other way; and upward of three hundred distinct ones were 
counted by Moreau de Jonnés. 

The Edict of 1807 began by setting the peasant free. But 
personal freedom without assistance to maintain it, would, in his then 
condition of destitution, have been no advantage. Indeed it would 
have relapsed into serfdom again. So the plan was adopted of per- 
mitting the peasant to retain the bit of land which he had been culti- 
vating, with the privilege of commuting the feudal charges entailed 
upon its possession and the services due from him as a vassal to his 
lord, into money, and paying the same out of the produce of the 
land, which produce he was clothed with the right to sell. He had 
furthermore the privilege of purchasing the land within a certain 
term of years. 

To accomplish these ends it behooved the peasant that his con- 
duct should be very exemplary and his labor unremitting ; and since 
the earnestness of the latter had been already pushed to the last 
degree of endurance, it was necessary that the State on its part should 
help him. 

This it did, as far as possible, by readjusting the incidence of taxa- 
tion, so that the privileged classes should bear some portion of the 
public charges; by denying to those classes any further right to 
pasture their herds and flocks upon the arable lands of their vassals ; 
by ordering all common lands to be enclosed; by permitting several 
separate bits of land belonging to one peasant to be exchanged for an 
equal quantity of land connected, so as to save him the time lost by 
the necessity of his going from one piece to another; by abolishing 
trade guilds and opening to the peasant an opportunity of changing 
his occupation if he chose, etc. , 
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Upon the heels of this great basic reform followed a series of others 
which are even yet not wholly completed, the most notable ones, 
not immediately connected with the abolition of serfdom, being the 
irrigation law of 1845; the meadows decree of 1846; the forest law of 
1854; the law of 1859 for the reclamation of swamps and barrens; a 
series of works of improvement (begun in 1850) for the general benefit 
of agriculture, instituted by the aid of several million dollars loaned 
by the State; a system of assessments for strictly local improvements 
by means of land debentures; the establishment of land banks, 
agricultural institutions, colleges, model farms and technical schools ; 
a compulsory system of general rudimentary education ; a geometrical 
survey of the country, etc. 

A system of public registry for the record of sales of and liens 
upon land was established about the year 1853, and though better 
than the defective system which is still permitted to continue in 
England is not nearly so perfect as that which has long prevailed in 
all the United States. 

Before proceeding to examine into the effects of these reforms let 


_us ascertain the extent and character of the territory throughout 


which they were intended to operate. 

Prussia, in its eastern and northern parts, is a flat plain intersected 
at great intervals by ranges of small hills. This flat country is the 
westward extension of the Russian plains, and embraces two-thirds 
of all Prussia. In the southern and western parts the land rises 
gradually to a higher elevation and is crossed and bounded by ranges 
of hills or mountains. Prussia has about 600 miles of sea-coast on 
the Baltic and North Seas, but the water is shallow and there are but 
few good ports, the best being Dantzic, Hamburg, and Bremen. The 
river systems all belong to the Baltic and North Seas, and the principal 
rivers are the Vistula, Oder, Elbe, and Rhine. The extent of Prussian 
territory in the basin of the Oder is 39,654 square miles; of the Vistula 
13,762; of the Elbe 18,028, and the Rhine and Meuse 15,235; the 
others being small. This arterial system, which so largely rests upon 
the Oder and Vistula, renders the ports at the mouths of those rivers, 
viz. Stettin and Dantzic, of great importance. 

The national water-ways of Prussia are but 3,370 miles in length, 
and many of these and the Baltic Sea are frozen in winter. 

We should like to add to these details something about the climate ; 
the frozen months of winter ; the brief summer (days of 66° Fahren- 
heit), which, commencing in Berlin late in May, ends early in Sep- 
tember, after a duration of rarely more than 100 days; the days of 
sunshine and cloud; the rainfall during the year, which varies from 
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18.356 Paris inches in Posen, to 25.233 in Rhineland, and increases to 
27.006 in Hirschberg, Silesia, and to 33.427 in the Harz district, etc. 
But these are days when literary indigestion is easily excited in the 
reader—and we forbear. Suffice it to say that Prussia is not an Eden, 
and that in man’s fight against nature there, the latter holds the 
means of maintaining a desperate resistance. 

The total area of Prussia is as follows :-— 





























Acres. 
Oe ee a ee es 
Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg . . . . . « « 4744,960 
ee ee ae ae ae ee a es ee eee 
The two Hohenzollerns . . . . . 2. 2 © © «© 282,240 
Hesse Nassau: Old Hesse Nassau... . . . « 1,153,280 , 
a a a a a ee 67,840 
Frankfort-on-Main. . . . « « «© «© «© «© © «© « 27,520 
pe eee ae ae a ee ee ee ee ee 
Ds. i. cs +) + ee ae 241,280 
« eR 46 4 tt +e lt ll 186,240 
Total New Prussia . . . . . . » « ~ 85,982,080 


The soil of old Prussia is classified as follows :— 


FAVORABLE LOAM AND CLAY SOILS: 
Loam on elevated ground . . . . . «+ «© «© «© « + 158 





Loam in riverlevels . 2. 2. 2 © © © © © © © @ eo © BA ' 
Gray loam (clay) in river levels . . . . . «© e+ e+ « + 20 
Mixed sandy loam and loamy clay soils ..... . + 344 


UNFAVORABLE CLAY AND BOG SOILS: 
Gray loam (clay) on elevated ground . .....4+ + 77 
a ee Se ee ee ee 
me. Weep e wes eeeereeve oe es so OS 
, ee ee a ee 


Per cent. of surface of Old Prussia. . ... . 100.0 





We have no similar details with reference to New Prussia, nor are 
they needed in this connection; because the reforms, whose effects 
we are seeking to examine, had to operate in the territory of Old 
Prussia. This, it will be perceived, was a most unpropitious ground, 
nearly one half of the surface unfavorable for cultivation, being either 
in sand, hilly barrens, bog or water: and the rest by no means very 
choice land. 

The proportion of this which was cultivated in the last days of 
serfdom has never, to our knowledge, been accurately determined, but 
it must have been—+. ¢. the arable lands, gardens, and vineyards— 
about twenty million acres. The population was then ten millions, so 
that it required about two acres to support each life. Thearable land, 
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gardens, and vineyards, now comprise about 35,000,000 acres, and the 
population is over 20,000,000, so that now less than 1} acres suffice to 
support a life. But the comparison is very much more creditable to 
the progress that has taken place if the whole amount of productive 
land, including meadows and pastures be compared, as it should be, 
with the population at the two periods. The productive land was in 
1807 about 34 acres to each head of population ; in 1870 it was about 
2} acres, a balance in favor of the superior productiveness of freedom 
over serfdom, to the extent of about 50 per cent. The following 
tables show the progress that has been made since the year 1830: 


ACRES OF CULTIVATED AND OTHER LANDS IN PRUSSIA, ETC., IN THE YEAR 1830. 

















Divisions of Land. Old Prussia. Hanover. Hesse Cassel. 

Arable, 26,943,000 | | 1,400,000 
Gardens, 272,000 | | ) 
| ¢ 3,590,000 | | 

Vineyards, . .. « 34,000 | 500,000 
Meadows and Pastures, . 12,875,000 |) J 

Forests, . . « «© « 16,225,000 1,413,000 750,000 

Waste land,. . .. 10,600,000 4,558,000 185,000 

Total, 66,949,000 9,501,000 | 2,835,000 








ACRES OF CULTIVATED AND OTHER LANDS IN PRUSSIA, ETC., IN THE YEAR 1870. 














Divisions of Land. Old Prussia. Hesse Cassel. md bf tenn . 
Arable, 34,740,000 1,457,109 7,395,806 43,592,915 
Gardens and Vineyards 490,000 ( 601,875 
Meadows, 6,430,000 f 502,820 2,590,030 | 8,082,317 
Pastures, . 5,120,000 \ 6,448,658 
Peres, 2 2 ss 16,250,000 750,769 4.150.617 | 21,151,586 
Water, 1,530,000 | 1,375:714 
Non-Arable, . 245,000 257,946 

- 252,466 1,932,263 |{ —° 
Non-productive, 1,465,000 {| 3,611,248 
House sites, yards, etc. 680,000 | . 859,821 
Total, 66,950,000 2,993,364 16,068,716 | 85,982,080 
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The details of this progress are instructive. They show that 
almost 6,500,000 acres have been added to the productive surface of 
Old Prussia since 1830 and that this has not been obtained from the 
improvident felling of forests, as is commonly the case in other 
countries, but from the reclamation of waste lands. Another impor- 
tant detail is that the pasture lands have diminished and the plowed 
lands increased. 

If from the increase of cultivated lands we pass to the succession 
of crops grown on that land, the evidence is still more striking. Up 
to about the year 1830, or, say a generation after the institution of 
personal freedom and land reform in Prussia, the triennial fallow system 
had reigned supreme since the days of Charlemagne. Under this 
system more than one-third, nearly one-half, of the arable land was 
always in pasture: whereas in 1870 this proportion had fallen to one- 
sixth and the biennial course of 1. roots and 2. seeds, which gives 
the land no rest and yet never exhausts it, has spread all over the 
country. 

Great improvement has also taken place in the physical condition 
of the peasant, and as a consequence, in the efficiency of his labor. 
This is proved, first, by the decreasing proportion of agriculturists, 
but also by the positive evidence of greatly increased product. 

In 1816, the agricultural population of Prussia embraced seven- 
eighths of the whole; in other words, every eighth man was a master 
and the rest were slaves. Beside agriculture and the arts subsidiary 
to it, few industries were prosecuted ; and since little beside food was 
produced, little beside food was obtained; the trifling commerce that 
was prosecuted having been barely sufficient to supply the masters 
with the clothing and other luxuries which their wealth com- 
manded. 

Perhaps no more striking evidence of the superior efficiency of 
free labor over serf, can be adduced than this table affords. Assum- 
ing the ratio of occupied agriculturists (Class 1) to total agricultur- 
ists (Class 3) to have been the same in 1816 as it is shown to have 
been in 1867, viz., 35.5 per cent., then the number of actual tillers of 
the soil in 1816 was 4,076,092 or 31.1 per cent. of the total population, 
(Class 4), against 4,105,362 or 17.1 per cent. in 1867. In other words, 
though the total population was but little more than one-half as 
numerous in 1816 as in 1867, yet it took the same absolute number 
of field hands to produce food enough for the whole, a mode of 
measurement which proves that in this case serf labor was but half 
as efficient as free. 
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By the year 1867 the agricultural population of Prussia had fallen 
to 48 per cent. and 39 persons more than in 1816, out of every 100, 
were thus set free from the fields to take part in those industries 
which contribute to clothe and shelter a population or minister to its 
higher wants. The following table is from the census of 1867: 


PROPORTION OF AGRICULTURISTS IN THE POPULATION OF PRUSSIA, ETC., IN 








1867. 
Classes and Relations. Old Prussia. All the rest. |Total New Prussia 

1. Occupied in agriculture,. . . . 3,286,954 818,408 4,105,362 
ie 6,124,329 1,297,749 7,422,078 
3. Total Agriculturists,. ... . 9,411,283 2,116,157 11,527,440 
4. Total population, . . . . . «| 19,607,710 4,363,231 23,979,941 
Per cent. of occupied Agriculturists 

to total population, . . .. . 16.8 18.8 17.1 
Per cent. of Agriculturists to total 

population,. . 1. 2 2 « » 48.0 48.5 48.1 














We now come to that positive evidence of the progress of agricul- 
ture in Prussia which by some readers will be regarded as the most 
convincing, viz. the evidence of the crops. Without discussing this 
point we desire to observe that the statistics of the product for the 
year 1868 seem to us to be excessive, while those for 1870 and 
1871 appear deficient. We have, however, no reason to doubt their 
substantial correctness. 

We have no statistics for any year previous to 1830, but since the 
progress from 1816 to 1830 was scarcely noticeable, we believe that it 
would not be far wrong to estimate the total breadstuffs product of 
1816 (including potatoes reduced to grain) at about 200,000,000 
bushels, or a fraction over 15 bushels fer capita of total population. 
From this product to that of late years, which appears to be about 
20 bushels fer capita, the increase has been about one-third. 

As the foreign grain trade of Prussia has always been too small 
to be worth considering in this connection, the product is substan- 
tially the measure of the consumption. It follows theng that, not 
only as previously shown, is the free peasant be¢ter clothed, housed, 
and furnished, than was the serf, but also better fed; for he con- 
sumes, either in the form of bread, or the various edibles or bever 
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ages manufactured from breadstuffs, an allowance one-third greater 
than fell to his lot in the wretched days of serfdom. 


TABLE SHOWING THE POPULATION, PRODUCTION OF BREADSTUFFS, AND PRO- 
PORTION OF THE SAME PER CAPITA OF POPULATION, IN NEW PRUSSIA, IN 
EACH OF THE YEARS NAMED. POTATOES REDUCED TO GRAIN AT THE 
RATE OF FIVE BUSHELS FOR ONE. SUMS, IN COLUMNS 3 TO 9 INCLUSIVE, 
IN MILLIONS AND TENTHS OF MILLIONS OF BUSHELS. 





1 2 3 po | 5 6 7 8 9 10 





Popula- | Wheat. | Barley. Rye. Buck- | Peasand | Potatoes. Total Total, per 
Year. tion. wheat. Beans. Bush capita, 
Millions.| Bushel Beahol Ruchel Ruchel Dean od Bushel ushels. Bushels. 
| 








1830 16.0 35.0 35.0 | 125.0 5.0 10.0 64.0 | 274.0 17.1 
1865 23.6 85.3 78.8 | 173.6 9.2 18.5 80.3 | 445.7 19.0 
1868 24.1 94.6 | 88.9 | 203.9 16.2 19.9 | 102.6 | 526.1 21.8 
1870 24.4 71.9 75-3 | 171.9 11.5 15.1 | 131.2 | 476.9 19.5 
1871 24.7 77.2 | 113.9 | 150.1 13.0 16.7 | 111.5 | 482.4 19.5 
1873 25.0 89.8 | 100.0 | 197.0 15.0 18.0 | I11.0 | 535.8 21.2 


1874 25.2 90.0 | 100.0 | 167.0 15.0 | 20.0 | 100.0 | 492.0 19.5 
































Not only the quantity, but the quality of his food has improved. 
He eats more wheat and less rye; more legumes and less potatoes ; 
a larger portion of the latter being consumed in the manufacture of 
spirits. Green vegetables, which in the sad and olden days were 
only enjoyed by the nobles, and the game which they chose to pas- 
ture upon the poor man’s land, are now the common fare of all. 
Beet root sugar now figures largely among the products and consump- 
tion of Prussia; in the days of serfdom its sugar was imported from 
abroad, and known only to the rich. Wine, which was formerly pro- 
duced in quantities only sufficient to satisfy the demands of the 
favored classes, now trickles down the basest throat in the land and is 
exported in considerable quantities, in exchange for foreign products. 
The State monopoly of salt was abolished in 1866, and, although the 
tax is still very high, viz. 1.3 cents per pound on the production of 
domestic or importation of foreign salt, the annual consumption has 
increased, and is now 15.61 pounds fer capita, of cooking, and 16.06 
pounds of rock salt, for agricultural and industrial purposes.* Better 


* This is, however, the average consumption of salt for all Germany, not Prussia alone 
for which we have not the statistics at hand. 
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clothing is worn; better cottages shelter thé peasant and mechanic, 
and meat (chiefly pork) is becoming an article of food to a popula- 
tion who, formerly, were entire strangers to its taste. We append 
such statistics on these points as are available. 


QUANTITIES OF BEET ROOT CONVERTED INTO SUGAR IN NEW PRUSSIA, 


Year. Beet Reot, cwts. 
a a a ae ee a ee ee ee 
ee ee ea a a a a 


There were few or no edible roots cultivated in the days of serf- 
dom; the total quantity of “beets and other roots” produced in 
1865 was 312,213,000 cwts. 

The quantity of wine produced in the days of serfdom was about 
5,000,000 gallons per annum. The average annual product from 1819 
to 1835 inclusive, was 6,000,000 gallons, fluctuating between 370,000 
gallons, lowest, in 1821, and upward of 14,000,000 gallons, highest, 
in 1834: nine-tenths of the total product being that of the Rhine 
provinces. In 1869, the quantity of wine produced in Prussia was 
about 50,000,000 gallons. 


NUMBER OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS IN OLD PRUSSIA IN THE YEARS MENTIONED. 








Var. Horses. Horned Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Goats. 
1816 1,243,261 4,013,912 8,260, 396 1,494,369 | ~- 145,000 
1834 1,374,594 | 4446,368 | 11,665,675 | *1,800,000 300,000 
1837 1,472,901 4,838,622 | 15,011,452 1,936,304 327,525 
1858 1,622,400 5,527,402 15,374,717 2,589,371 * 700,000 
1862 1,680,663 5,634,510 17,428,017 2,709,709 805,808 
1864 1,863,009 6,111,994 | 19,329,030 3,257,531 871,259 
1867 1,878,187 5,997,964 | 18,820,780 3,802,143 1,045,321 
1872 2,274,533 8,600,672 19,589,624 | *4,800,000 | *1,200,000 




















Although the number of horned cattle fer capita of population in 
1872, shows no material increase as compared with 1816, yet if the 
number of oxen used for draught purposes, 727,561 in 1816, and 
only 695,519 in 1872, be deducted, the increased ratio will amount to 
22 per cent. as follows: 1816, population 10,349,031; horned cattle 
other than draught oxen, 3,286,351 ; ratio 0.32 per cent.; 1872, popu- 

* Estimated. 
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lation, 20,222,524; horned cattle less draught oxen, 7,905,153; ratio 
0.39 per cent. Increase of ratio in 1872 over 1816, 22 per cent. It 
should be stated in this connection, that while the number of draught 
oxen diminished, that of draught horses increased, from 1,041,329 in 
1816, to 1,487,421 in 1872. Sheep and goats both show a consider- 
able increase per capita of population from 1816 to 1872, but the 
chief augmentation has been in swine. In 1816 the ratio of swine to 
total population in Prussia was 0.144; in 1872 it was 0.237. In other 
words, in the days of serfdom, there were but 144 to every 1,000 
inhabitants ; now there are 237, or, more than half as many again to 
the same number of people. 

We have now shown, and we think by the most irrefragable evi- 
dence, that of the augmentation of population and the means of 
subsistence, the great progress that has taken place in Prussia since 
the days when her people were emancipated from serfdom, and her 
lands freed from the thralls of feudality. Without going into similar 
details with reference to the other States of Germany, the slower 
progress of population in those States, as compared with Prussia, is 
regarded as sufficient evidence to prove that an equal progress, or 
nearly an equal progress, has not taken place in those States. 

It is held, therefore, that the great Act which joined all the Ger- 
man States into one nationality, which destroyed all barriers between 
them, and extended over all of them the same laws and institutions, 
can not fail to have the same beneficent results predicted at the 
opening of this article, and that until the outlying German States 
shall have caught up to the higher level of Prussian liberty, intelli- 
gence, industrial product, and growth of population, we are destined 
to see within them evidences of a newly awakened activity and pro- 
gress, such as they have hitherto been wholly unaccustomed to. 

Connected with this great movement is a subject, which, for 
Americans, possesses a peculiar and powerful interest. 

The United States of America produce annually about 275,000,000 
bushels of wheat. Of this amount they consume over 230,000,000 
bushels, and have about 45,000,000 surplus left for sale. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland produces 
annually about 95,000,000 bushels of wheat, consumes 190,000,000 
bushels, and has, therefore, a deficit to purchase, of 95,000,000 bushels. 
In other words, it has two bushels of wheat to buy where we have 
one to sell; the remainder of its supply is picked up in all parts of 
the world, mainly in Russia, and hitherto, to a considerable extent in 


Germany. 
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The following table furnishes the data: 


IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR (THE LATTER REDUCED TO GRAIN AT THE 











RATE OF 4 TO 5), INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND THE PROPORTION OF 
THE SAME FURNISHED BY GERMANY. (DUCHIES OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 
AND LAUENBURG NOT INCLUDED IN IMPORTS FROM GERMANY UNTIL 1861.) 
Year. Bete Sangeeta. Portion rood Gasman. Ratio, per cent. 
1845 4,959,740 2,494,232 50 
1846 10,195,930 2,112,415 21 
' 1847 19,422,627 2,807,348 14 
' 1848 13,377,217 4,596,878 34 
1849 20,850,604 4,524,986 23 
1850 20,976,612 5,272,357 25 
1851 23,161,718 4,164,036 18 
1852 18,092,627 2,738,565 15 
1853 27,077,079 6,739,993 25 
1854 19,426,781 5,072,593 26 
1855 13,940,322 4,308,258 31 
1856 22,611,568 2,034,610 9 
1857 17,620,499 5,580,638 32 
1858 23,200,941 4,210,117 18 
? 1859 21,497,734 4,561,521 21 
1860 31,841,926 6,904,819 22 
1861 37,646,705 6,658,462 18 
1862 50,042,394 7,930,849 16 
1863 30,887,892 5,728,626 19 
1864 28,837,203 6,842,721 24 
1865 25,843,552 7,224,371 28 
1866 29,371,679 6,801,657 23 
1867 39,136,780 7,873,216 20 
1868 36,506,045 7:224,597 20 
1869 44,447,772 7,546,688 17 
p 1870 36,906,115 4,487,773 12 
1871 44,362,227 4,258,823 10 
1872 47,612,896 5,183,601 II 
1873 51,631,197 3,019,406 6 
1874 49,266,470 3,992,887 8 














The present requirements of foreign wheat in England, are, as 
has been stated, about 95,000,000 bushels per annum ; but this has 
* 1 cwt. equals about two bushels. 
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not always been so. England’s wheat deficit in 1845 was less than 
10,000,000 bushels ; but since that time it has gradually increased. 
At that time Germany supplied one-half of the British deficit, and 
so late as the period from 1862 to 1867, it supplied one-fourth ; but 
with the extension of the Prussian dominion, which substantially 
began with the last-named year, the supply dwindled down to one- 
twelfth, and in our opinion, will continue to diminish in future. 

Indeed if the German statistics of the imports and exports of bread- 
stuffs into and from Germany be consulted, it will be found that ever 
since 1861 her imports of grain have balanced her exports; in other 
words, that Germany imports breadstuffs from Russia and other 
countries to quite as great an extent as she exports them to England 
and other countries—even the United States having supplied her, 
last year, with 2,591,774 bushels in about equal proportions of wheat, 
wheat flour, Indian corn, and rye. 

This stoppage of bread supplies from Germany to England, and open- 
ing, for such it is, of bread supplies from the United States to Germany, 
inaugurates a new era in American agriculture and commerce, as great 
in promise as that which was ushered in by the repeal of the British 
corn laws. Nor is this the mere step in industrial progress which it 
may appear to the superficial observer ; but one of the molecular move- 
ments of nations by which the homogeneity of the human race shall be 
eventually brought about. Just as the amelioration of the people of out- 
lying Germany was secured by the involuntary act of its thirty princes, 
who in 1871 laid their crowns at the feet of William ; so will the amelio- 
ration of all mankind be brought about by the necessity of things which 
renders a republican nation the most numerous, powerful, and progres- 
sive inthe world. The movement may bea slow one; but no one who 
has studied the laws of population and the circumstances that affect its 
growth will refuse assent to the faith, that some day or other America 
is destined to feed not England alone, but the entire civilized world ; 
and moreover, to extend its free institutions over the world it shall 


feed. 











LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROBABLY every one acquainted with the subject of Life Insur- 
ance is from time to time asked his opinion of the best company 
to insure in, and the best kind of policy to take out. To such inqui- 
ries a conscientious man must find it extremely difficult to return an 
answer satisfactory to himself. No one doubts the general benefits 
of life insurance, not simply as securing a provision for a family which 
might otherwise be destitute, but also as a system under which many 
will save a considerable sum who would otherwise save nothing. But, 
as almost universally practiced, there are two incidental drawbacks to 
these advantages, of so serious a character that it may be questioned 
whether they ought not to be considered as, in most cases, sufficient 
to neutralize all the advantages of the system. One of these arises 
from the nature of the contract into which all companies require their 
policy-holders to enter, while the other arises from the practical man- 
agement of the business. 

We believe that all policies of life insurance are issued under the 
condition that in the event of failure to pay any premium on or before 
the day when due, all the rights which the policy-holder may have 
acquired under the policy are forfeited to the company, and this pro- 
vision is enforced with a disregard of equity found in no other branch 
of business. In general legal practice, when a party pledges valuable 
property or other rights for the payment of a definite sum of money, 
the equitable rule is adopted that he shall forfeit only the amount 
which he has failed to pay, or the amount which will make good the 
loss the other party has sustained by non-payment. A familiar instance 
is that of bond and mortgage, where, however clearly the terms of 
the bond may provide for the forfeiture of all the mortgagee’s rights 
in the land, the courts will actually forfeit only the amount necessary 
to pay his debt and expenses. Life insurance is the solitary business 
in which a party may forfeit rights worth a thousand dollars, beyond 
all hope of recovery, for a failure to pay ten. Since there are combi- 
nations of circumstances constantly arising—absence from horhe— 
sudden sickness or misfortune—the failure of an agent—the misdirec- 
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tion of a letter—and a score of others, which may prevent the most 
careful person from paying a premium by the proper time; the con- 
dition in question requires every insured person to constantly incur 
an artificial and unnecessary risk of losing all his rights under his 
policy. 

Such a system is possible only because the public at large are 
entirely unacquainted with the nature of a mutual life insurance com- 
pany, and the equitable rights of individual policy-holders in it. 
Life insurance as seen by the actuary and the book-keeper; life insur- 
ance, in fact, as it actually is, and the same subject as seen by the 
lawyer and the public, are two entirely distinct things. In the view 
of the first, and in actual practice, it is a kind of mutual benefit society 
and savings bank, to which the individual members contribute. 
These contributions are constantly gaining confpound interest, and 
constantly suffering depletion by the death of members, and the con- 
sequent payment of losses to their heirs. The balance of these con- 
tributions at any time make up the gross assets of the company, and 
the share of these assets belonging to each individual member, on any 
given day, admits of being determined with mathematical precision. 

In law, all this is entirely ignored, and the subject is viewed as a 
simple case of the law of contracts, governed by nearly the same 
rules which apply to fire insurance. In the latter, if the house owner 
insures up toa certain date, and, when that date arrives, fails to renew, 
and his house burns down the next day, he is entitled to nothing 
from the company, either in law or equity. The fact that life insur- 
arice is in its nature, practice, and objects, radically different from fire 
insurance is not understood, and therefore, the same rule is applied 
to it. The principal object of the present article, is to explain the 
nature of a life insurance company in such a way that the intelligent 
reader may clearly understand the equitable rights of a policy-holder 
in it. In doing this we shall assume the company to be a mutual 
one, not only because mutual companies are now the rule, but be- 
cause, when the policy-holders are themselves the only stockholders, 
the question of the equitable rights of individuals is a more simple 
one. And since, both in the public mind and in the eye of the 
law, fire and life insurance are intimately associated, we shall begin 
by pointing out the analogy, in order more clearly to show the essen- 
tial points in which they differ. 

Suppose that I insure my house-for one year, paying therefor a net 
premium of 5o0centson$100. The basis of the bargain then is that there 
is one chance out of two hundred that my house will burn down in the 
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course of the year. In assuming this risk, the insurance company 
has given me the worth of my money, even if, at the end of the year, 
the house is still standing. If it has, in like manner, insured two 
hundred other houses, the chances are that one of them has burned 
down in the course of the year, and all the net premiums have then 
been required to pay this loss. If, at the end of the year, I fail to 
renew the assurance, and have not in the meantime, made any con- 
tract for its renewal, I have from the termination of the year, no 
more claim on the company than if I had never insured at all. But, 
if I have, in the meantime, entered into a contract with the company 
to pay the premium for the second year, my insurance is still good, 
though the actual payment has not been made. All that equity 
requires is that the payment of the premium shall have been made 
sure, independent of the event whether my house burns or stands. 

Now, let us pass to the case of life insurance, and, to fix our ideas, 
suppose the person to be insured is 30 years of age. The tables of 
mortality show that for a person of that age, in ordinary health, and 
not of a sickly constitution, there is about one chance out of 120 that 
he will die within a year, the remaining 119 chances being in favor 
of his surviving. In other words, out of 10,000 such persons we may 
expect that 84 will die in the course of a year, and 9,916 survive. 
Consequently, if such a person wishes his life insured for one year, in 
the sum of $100, he can have it done for 84 cents, plus a small sum 
to compensate the company for expenses, and insure to it a profit. 
And, if his chances of life were always going to be as good as they 
are now, so that he might be immortal but for accidents, the same 
annual premium would continue his insurance as long as he chose to 
pay it. In fact, life insurance would then be just like fire insurance, 
and governed by the same principles. 

But, such is not the case with human life. If our man survives 
one year, the chances of his dying the year following are somewhat 
greater, so that he would have to pay 86 cents instead of 84 for his 
second year’s insurance, and the increase would continue with greater 
rapidity every year, so that at the age of 60, the premium would amount 
to $3.03. Now, to avoid the inconvenience of constantly increasing pay- 
ments, it is customary to make these payments at once so much larger 
than the risks run when the policy is first taken out, that the surplus 
thus paid in during the early years shall make up for the deficiency dur- 
ing the later years. Thus, our man of 30, instead of paying a pre- 
mium ranging from 84 cents when he began to $3.00 or more, if he 
reached the age of 60, and far more if he attained a much greater 
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age, can start with an uniform annual premium of $1.70, to be contin- 
ued without increase during his life. The excess of this payment 
above the risk for the year the company puts out at interest, thus form 
ing a constantly increasing fund for making up the increasing risk of 
later years. The first year 86 cents of the premium would be thus 
invested, the second year 84 cents, and so on, until the assured 


attains the age of 51, when, if he continued to live, the annual pre- ° 


mium of $1.70 would just balance the risk for the year. The invest- 
ments thus made form a reserve fund, which goes on increasing during 
the whole life of the policy-holder. The reason of this is, that when- 
ever the policy-holder dies, the whole of this reserve fund will be 
applied to the part payment of the policy, so that the risk which the 
company really runs is only that of having to pay the balance of the 


insurance over the reserve. The annual interest which this reserve - 


fund is continually drawing, plus the annual premiums, will always 
more than pay the annual net risk just described. 

The non-mathematical reader may more clearly understand this if 
we suppose a simple concrete case. Suppose 1,000 people, each 30 
years old, form a mutual insurance company in which the insurance is 
for $100 each, so that the annual premium for each member is, as 
before supposed, $1.70. Then, supposing the deaths to occur accord- 
ing to the tables of mortality, the financial history of the company 
will be about as follows :— 


First year, received 1000 premiums at $1.70 . . . . . $1700 
Paid, 8 losses by death, of $10o0each. . . . . «+. 800 
Balance at the end of year, excluding interest. . . . goo 


If the premiums were all put out interest at 4 per 
cent. the company would have had, on the average, 


$1,300 yielding in interest . . 1. . . ewe 52 
Second year, received 992 premiums . . . . . . . + 1686 
So that it commences the second year with . . . . . 2638 
During the year it pays 9 losses bydeath . . . .. . goo 

1738 

And it gains 4 per cent. interest on $2188 . . . . . 87 
Making at the end of the second year . . . « « « « 1825 
During the third year it will receive 983 premiums . . . 1671 
and, for interest an average of $3050. . . . . . - 122 
Total receipts .. . oe ee ee a 
It pays 9 losses by death . ven ae goo 


Increase of reserve during the year . . . «se es 893 
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Thus it ,would end the third year with $2,718, when, receiving 974 
fourth year’s premiums, it would start the fourth year with $4,374. 
The reserve would go on increasing at nearly this same rate of $900 
a year for twenty-five or thirty years, the gradual falling off in the 
premium receipts, caused by the diminution in numbers by death, 
being more than made up by the increasing receipts from interest. 
By the end of the third decade, when the members were 60 years old, 
their numbers would be reduced to 650, and the deaths being now 20 
annually, would nearly absorb both premium receipts, and interest, 
and the increase of the fund would be changed to diminution, after 
amounting to about $28,000. If, at any time, the company should 
break up, the reserve fund would be divided equally among the 
members. Such a division would, theoretically, cause no loss, because 
any other company would, in consideration of the reserve, and the 
annual premium, be ready to assume the insurance; if the party 
desired it. 

If any member wishes to withdraw from the company, he would 
be equitably entitled to his share of the reserve under certain practical 
limitations to be considered hereafter. He would cause his fellow 
members no harm by so doing, because the share left for each member 
would be the same as before. At the end of the third year, for 
instance, the account of any member with the company would stand 
about thus :— 


Creditor, By 3 annual premiums at $1.70oeach . . . . $5.10 
Interest, on average balance of the same . . 0.30 
ee pa ee oe eS ee A eae 5.40 
Debtor, To 3 years’ insurance of life at $0.90 . .. . 2.70 
Balance infavorofmember. ...... 2.70 


This balance is known as the “premium reserve,” or “ value of the 
policy.” It goes on increasing during the whole life of the member, 
for, although, in our theoretical company, the sum total of the reserve 
begins to diminish after about 32 years, yet the number of members 
among whom it is divisible decreases by death in a yet larger propor- 
tion, so that the share of each individual one becomes greater. - At 
the age of 65 the share of each individual would be about half the 
amount of his policy, or $50. At the age of g1 there would be but to 
members left, while the reserve fund would amount to nearly $1,000, 
and therefore would alone nearly pay the policies. 

There is another way of considering this reserve. If we suppose 
that the individual policy-holders should not be allowed to withdraw 
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their share of reserves from the company, but that, for all the pre- 
miums they pay, should take an equitable equivalent in insurance, 
then the premiums will pay the insurance for a certain time in 
advance. For instance, the first year’s premium of the man of 30 will 
pay his insurance for two years, or till he is 32; the second will 
insure him till he is about 34; the third till he is about 36, and so on, 
for some time. It is true that an insurance for two years on a man 
of 34 is worth something more than $1.70, but in the present case the 
company has two years’ interest onthe premium before that particular 
risk begins, and has besides, a certain small chance of not having to 
take that risk at all, because the man may, in one case out of 55, die 
in the meantime. 

In what we have just said, we have supposed each member to 
make annual payments during his whole life. But there are other 
forms of policy in vogue, and many other modes of payment. Endow 
ment policies are now very frequent, by which, if the party lives to a 
certain age, the insurance is then paid just as if he should then die. 
A very small additional premium, accumulating at compound interest, 
will secure sucha policy. A company issuing such may be considered 
as combining the functions of life insurance company and savings 
bank. The extra premium is saved up by the company, not for insur- 
ance proper, but to be paid to the party on his attaining the specified 
age, if he lives so long. If he withdraws from the company at any 
time before his endowment is due, the charges of the company against 
him for insurance are no greater than if he had an ordinary life policy, 
so that the balance in his favor is greater by the whole accumulated 
amount of extra premium he has paid. 

Many policy-holders whose future income is uncertain, or who do 
not wish to be troubled with perpetual annual payments, prefer to 
pay up in a few years, five or ten. The excess of payments over 
insurance received is then many times larger than when payments are 
continued during the whole period of the policy, and the holders of 
such policies therefore own a much larger share of the assets of the 
company than in the other case. 

In the preceding explanations, we have spoken only of the net or 
mathematical premium, which would just suffice to pay all losses if 
the deaths happened in exact accordance with the tables of mortality, 
and the investments yielded interest at the rate of four per cent. per 
annum. But, the actual premium charged by any company must neces- 
sarily. be somewhat higher than this. In the first place, the expenses 
of management are to be provided for, and the net premium makes 
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no allowance for these. Inthe next place, the deaths may be greater 
than the number given by the tables of mortality. Finally it is 
morally possible that the company may not be able -to command 
four per cent. interest on its investments during the whole life of its 
members, though, for the present, this must be considered extremely 
improbable. It has therefore been customary in the mutual com- 
panies to increase or “ load” the mathematical premium by about one 
third for expenses and contingencies. 

This heavy loading has proved unnecessary and excessive, and has 
indirectly been the source of one of the greatest evils with which the 
business of life insurance has had to contend. No doubt the principal 
reason for doing this has been a vague feeling of insecurity, arising 
from the idea that there must necessarily be a great uncertainty in a 
business depending on the duration of human life. In reality, how- 
ever, if we leave out the possibility of losses by fraudulent manage- 
ment and foolish investment, against which no amount of loading will 
insure, there is hardly a branch of human affairs more certain than 
the business of life insurance, if only the number of lives insured is 
sufficiently large. For example, if we take 100,000 men, each 30 years 
of age, in average health, and of good character and habits, there is 
hardly any thing in human affairs more certain than that more than 
99,080 of them will be living at the end of a year, and, in all proba- 
bility, more than 99,120 will survive. If they are also free from con- 
stitutional disease, and from any hereditary tendency to consumption, 
we may confidently stake any worldly interest on one-half of them 
living beyond the age of 66 years. The case is one of those numer- 
ous ones in which the very uncertainty respecting individuals is pro- 
ductive of almost absolute certainty respecting masses. Still, it is not 
to be expected that the deaths will exactly follow the tables of mor- 
tality ; and there is a very simple mathematical rule for finding what 
deviation it is necessary to allow for. The probable range of uncer- 
tainty is represented by the square root of the probable number of 
deaths as deduced from the tables, and we may consider the double 
of this range as a limit beyond which it is not necessary to make any 
allowance. For instance, in the case we have just supposed, of 100,000 
men aged 30, the probable number of deaths the year following indi- 
cated by the tables is 843. The square root of this number is 29, 
which, added to 843, gives 872 as the number which the deaths are 
not likely to exceed. Adding it a second time, we have gol asa 
number which it is almost certain they will not exceed, and beyond 
which it is hardly necessary to allow for. Again, if the probable 
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number of deaths in a company be 100 a year, they will seldom 
exceed 110, and a whole generation may pass without their exceeding 
120. If they are above the average some years, they will be below it 
in others, so that the actual allowance which prudence demands is 
even less than the probable range for a year. On the whole, we 
may say that in a company insuring 10,000 lives, five per cent. would 
have been ample for contingencies of this class, while if the number 
amounts to 100,000, it need not amount to two per cent. 

The fact is, experience has proved that our companies need not 
have made any allowance at all for excess of deaths over the tabular 
number. The mortality tables now commonly used in life insurance 
computations are derived from the “ combined experience” of seven- 
teen English life companies between 1762 and 1840. The experience 
of our own companies has been decidedly more favorable than that 
of the English, for two reasons: In the first place it is a familiar 
statistical fact that with the progress of wealth and intelligence there 
is a constant tendency to increased longevity, or, more exactly, a con- 
stant diminution in the number of deaths during youth and middle 
life. In the next place, our companies are, as a rule, more severe in 
the selection of lives than the English companies have been. Between 
a life which is clearly insurable, and one which is clearly non-insurable, 
there is a pretty wide range, within which American companies are 
more inclined to reject risks than the English companies have been. 

There is another circumstance which has favored newly formed 
companies in a very important degree. A man is nearly always sick 
before he dies ; the approach of death is generally visible months, or 
even years, before it actually arrives. In a mortality table the sick 
and well are necessarily mixed together. But an insurance company 
admits only well and healthy men, in whom no trace of incipient dis- 
ease can be found. The result is that the mortality among newly 
assured members is materially less than that of the tables; so much 
less, in fact, that the advantage to the company, during the first three 
years, is almost equivalent to the first year’s insurance. Thus a newly 
formed company, if not unlucky, has a very good fund for starting 
itself in business. As a matter of fact, we believe that if all the large 
American companies had charged only the mathematical net pre- 
miums, and had managed their business without cost, they could have 
made good all their obligations to their policy-holders, and still have 
had a handsome surplus. 

As regards interest, we have said that the mathematical premiums 
in this country are generally calculated at four per cent. But the 
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actual rate, instead of falling below this figure, has ranged from five 
to seven per cent., and is not soon likely to fall below the former 
figure. There is therefore no need of “loading ” for this contingency. 
We have left only expenses as a basis for loading, and the question 
of expenses of management is one we shall consider hereafter. 

' From what has been said, it will now to be seen that the annual 
premium paid for life insurance consists of three parts: 

(1) Asum paid for insuring the life’until the next premium is due. 
In theory this sum is supposed to be expended by the company in 
paying current losses by death. 

(2) An additional sum to compensate for the increased liability to 
death in future years. This sum is kept out at compound interest by 
the company to assist in fulfilling its obligation to the policy-holder 
when he dies, and its accumulated amount is the sum it should always . 
be willing to pay to be released from this obligation. “It is designated 
“value of the policy,” or “ premium reserve,” and is the share of the 
policy in the assets of the company. 

(3) The “loading,” to make good expenses and all possible con- 
tingencies. If the company is economically managed, and no extra- 
ordinary accidents arise, the accumulation of this last item should all 
be paid back as dividends. 

In the case of the company we have already described, the pre- 
mium actually paid would be $2.27 instead of $1.70. The assured 
being 30 years of age, and having an ordinary life policy, his premium 
would be made up as follows :— 


One year’s insurance on his life forg$100 . . . . « . . $0.84 
Reserve for insurance in future years . . . . . + + « 0.86 
Loading for expenses and contingencies . . . . . «» «+ 0.57 
Total premium to be actually paid . . . . «© « e + + 2.27 


If, instead of a life policy, he had an endowment policy, payable 
at 60, or at his death if he died before that age, the premium would 
be $3.18, made up about as follows: 


J 
One year’s insurance for $100. . . « « « « «© «© «© «$0.84 
Reserve foremdowment . . . « 6 «© © «© © © © «© 154 
Loading for contingencies . . . . « « «© «© «© «+ « « 0,80 


po ee ae ee ee ee ee a ee ee es ae 


It will be seen that while the premiums of the ordinary policy 
contribute annually $1.43 to the investments of the company, those 
of the endowment policy contribute $2.34, or over 60 per cent. more. 
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We have thus shown how every policy-holder in a life insurance 
company contributes to the funds of the company a constant surplus 
over the cost and risk of insurance, which surplus the company keeps 
out at interest, in order to insure its ability to pay the insurance when 
due. We have also seen that as life advances, this accumulated sur- 
plus gradually approaches the amount of the insurance. Now, under 
our present system of life insurance, this surplus, the gradually accu- 
mulated savings of years, and as much the equitable property of the 
member as deposits in a savings bank, is liable at any moment to be 
totally forfeited to the company by any one of the numerous accidents 
which may prevent the payment of a premium on the day when due, and, 
with it, the policy-holder loses in a moment all that he has acquired by 
his previous payments. No one would object to any reasonable fine 
for delinquencies, nor to the companies making every possible provision 
to insure themsélves against direct or indirect loss or damage through 
such delinquency. But, the absolute and indiscriminate forfeiture of 
all the rights the policy-holder has acquired, be they great or small, 
is so completely at variance with the equity which governs every 
other branch of business, that its continued legal existence is a marvel, 
to be accounted for only by the ignorance on the part of the law of 
any thing but the words of the contract. To takea parallel case, sup- 
pose a landowner should make a contract with a builder to erect him. 
a, house, payment for which was to be made in a number of install- 
ments, with the provision that in case any payment was not made on 
or before the day when due, house, land, and all previous payments 
should be forfeited to the builder. If such cases were at all numerous; 
if every one who had a house built was compelled to enter into such 
a contract, and if thousands of people had thus lost their houses as 
thousands have lost their policies of life insurance, we may be sure 
that the courts would soon begin to consider the contracts as simple 
mortgages, which the owner could redeem by subsequent payment 
of the amount due. 

We propose now to consider how such cases may be equitably dealt 
with, so as to afford as complete a remedy as is consistent with entire 
security on the part of the company. Before doing so, however, it 
may be well to examine some partial and incomplete remedies which 
are more or less in operation. We find three such:—a growing 
custom on the part of the better companies to renew lapsed policies 
‘in certain cases; the issue of so-called non-forfeiture policies; and 
the Massachusetts non-forfeiture law. 

Some of our larger companies, perhaps all of them, will, “ only as 
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an act of grace” however, renew a lapsed policy, provided that the 
assured is alive and in good health. If however he is sick or dead; 
that is, if he is in the very condition against which he has been 
making all his payments, this fails. 

The “ non-forfeiture ” policies are such as are paid up by a limited 
number of annual payments, usually five or ten. For each payment 
made the assured becomes entitled to a paid-up policy for a proportional 
amount. For instance, if he has a policy for $10,000, to be paid for 
in ten installments, after two installments are paid he becomes entitled 
to a paid-up policy for $2,000; after three installments, to one for 
$3,000, and so on. But, so far as the writer’s knowledge extends, and 
he can not pretend to any extended knowledge of the exact provisions 
of the policies of this class issued by all the various companies, these 
policies are as forfeitable as any others, because they contain the very 
same forfeiture clause. They do not themselves provide for the pay- 
ment of the proportionate amount on the death of the assured, but 
only promise that on surrendering them, the assured can have a new 
policy for that amount. It is nearly certain that if he die without 
surrendering the old policy his heirs will get nothing: it is doubtful 
whether the companies generally will make the exchange after the 
lapse of the old one. These are however points on which, in the 
absence either of legal decisions or of the publication by the com- 
panies of the exact terms of their policies of this class, it is impossible 
to speak with entire confidence. 

The Massachusetts non-forfeiture law is the most important and 
praiseworthy step yet taken in this country in the direction of equity. 
It provides that, notwithstanding the non-payment of premiums, the 
policy shail be continued in force a certain length of time, determined 
from the tables of mortality, and if the assured die within this limit, 
his policy is paid. Yet, notwithstanding the salutary nature of this 
law, it does not completely satisfy the demands of equity. In the 
first place it allows the forfeiture of all the additions to the policy 
from dividends. Now, these dividend additions are really policies 
paid up for the whole life of the assured out of the proceeds of the 
extra premium which the company has charged for contingencies and 
has not needed. They are bought and paid for with the money of 
the policy-holder, and there is no more reason for their forfeiture on 
account of non-payment of subsequent premiums than there is for 
the forfeiture of his house. Their omission from the law can only be 
regarded as a sop to the insurance Cerberus. 

A much slighter short coming is that the companies, in addition to 
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the dividends, are allowed to retain one-fifth of the premium reserve. 
We shall hereafter see a reason why they might retain a small 
percentage of it; but not so much as one-fifth. 

Finally, the company, if they have to pay the policy at all, are 
allowed to take out from it the whole amount of unpaid premiums, 
with interest. At first sight this looks very reasonable, for, if they are 
not taken out, the assured, if he died within the assigned time, would 
actually have gained an advantage by his failure to pay. But, he has 
lost a Corresponding advantage, that of having his insurance continued 
_beyond a specified date, and this date is, by the very terms of the 
law, calculated upon the assumption that the unpaid premiums are 
not to be taken out. The law requires in effect, that the accumulated 
excess of the net premiums paid in, over and above the. cost of the 
insurance, shall first be determined for the day on which the policy 
lapsed, that then the time that four-fifths of this amount will continue 
the policy without any subsequent premiums being paid shall be 
determined, and that the policy shall be continued accordingly. 
Now, it is very evident that an insurance from which premiums are to 
be deducted can be continued longer than one from which no deduc- 
tions are to be made. Indeed if the company could recover from 
the policy-holder’s heirs the whole amount of unpaid premiums, with 
compound interest, whether it was greater or less than the sum 
assured, the policy could be continued during the whole life of the 
assured, irrespective of any lapse of payment. The system does in 
fact make the man pay twice forthe same insurance, in case of his death 

It must, however, in justice to the law, be said that there is a 
possible reason for taking out the premiums which must not be over- 
looked. It is conceivable that a policy-holder, finding that he was 
certainly going to die before the law would allow his policy to lapse, 
inight discontinue the payment of premium without running the 
mathematical risk of total loss deduced from the mortality tables. 
But, the cases in which such a trick could be safely practiced must be 
too rare to be worth taking into account. If, however, for this or any 
other reason, it is considered advisable to take out the unpaid 
premiums, the limit of time to which the policy is good should be 
extended accordingly. 

This excellent law was at first fought by some of the leading Mas- 
sachusetts companies with a blindness truly extraordinary. They 
tried to make a bargain with all new members that they should give 
up their rights under the law in consideration of being permitted to 
share in the profits from lapsed policies. Among the questions put 
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to applicants was one which was in substance, whether they knew 
that the non-forfeiture law would not apply to their policy; and the 
writer was personally cognizant of a case in which an applicant was 
rejected for answering this question with a Mo. Very gratifying 
proof of the enlightenment of the public conscience is afforded by the 
fact that the companies soon gave up this vain and suicidal contest, 
and now advertise the non-forfeiture law in all their announcements. 

It is due to justice to say, as a matter of history, that the concep- 
tion and passage of this law is due largely or entirely to Mr. Elizur 
Wright, then Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts. The annual 
reports of this officer to the Legislature may almost be regarded as 
unique contributions to the literature of life insurance, combining, as 
they did, clearness, incisiveness, and soundness in a remarkable degree. 
In his contest with the companies he kept to windward on every tack. 
To cite a single example of how completely he did this, the compa- 
nies, among their numerous objections to the law, complained of the 
enormous labor of finding out how long a policy ought to be kept in 
force. Mr. Wright soon met them with an extended table, showing 
at a glance how many years and days any life policy whatever would 
have to run at any stage. 

We now reach the question. In what manner ought a company, 
in equity, to deal with policies which have lapsed through a failure on 
the part of their holders to pay a premium? The course most in 
accordance with the strict legal construction of the contract would be 
to return to the policy-holder his accumulated savings, which the 
company has been keeping for the sole purpose of enabling it to pay 
his policy, and which, as we have seen, has arisen entirely from the 
excess of his contribution over the cost of insurance. If the company 
is released from its obligation to the policy-holder, it has no longer the 
shadow of an equitable right to this fund, except that it should be 
allowed to retain a reasonable amount as damages for the loss of a 
member. The justice of this will soon be apparent. If all forfeitures 
were purely accidental, no member ever intentionally withdrawing 
from the company, there would be no need of any but nominal 
damages. But it is impossible to decide between an accidental and 
an intentional default, and if the principle is established that the com- 
pany is to pay all defaulting members their full share of the assets of 
the company, it would be the same thing as allowing each member to 
withdraw with these assets at pleasure. If every person was equally 
healthy during his whole life, and death were an instantaneous and 
unforeseen accident, there would be hardly any more valid objection 
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to this course than to allowing depositors in a savings bank to with- 
draw at pleasure. But every company contains members who have 
lost health, and are not likely to live their proper term, and it is con- 
ceivable that all the healthy members might, under the system we are 
considering, withdraw from the company with their assets, leaving the 
sickly ones without sufficient means to secure theirinsurance. A life 
insurance company may, in fact, be said to invest in a man’s health, 
and if that investment proves a good one the company has a right to 
the benefit of it. Consequently, in the cases under consideration, the 
company must be allowed to retain a sufficient share to remunerate 
them for the loss of a healthy member. The exact share it is im- 
possible to fix without more statistical data respecting sickness than 
we now possess, but we may be sure that ten per cent. would be a 
most liberal allowance, and probably twice as much as would be really 
necessary. 

For the very reason that a company can not return a healthy 
member the full amount of his assets, it can return an unhealthy one 
a great deal more; and if the latter is sure to die speedily, the equit- 
able sum to which he is entitled may be almost the full amount of 
his policy. The difficulty of deciding on the state of one’s health, 
and expressing it in numbers suggests another way of dealing with 
the funds of the defaulting policy-holder, which, though less in 
accordance with the terms of the policy, is more in accordance with 
the business relations of the parties. The more healthy the man, 
the more cheaply the company should insure his life for a limited 
term, say one year. The more sickly he is, the more the insurance 
will cost ; until, if he is dying of consumption or apoplexy, it will 
cost almost the whole amount insured. In other words, the sum 
which the company ought to pay the defaulting or withdrawing mem- 
ber, so far as that sum depends on his state of health, is proportional 
to the cost or risk of insuring his life for a definite term. The 
most natural and convenient course would therefore be to pay him 
in insurance instead of money, a course which is recommended by 
the further circumstance that insurance is the very commodity in 
which the company deals. But this brings us to the system of the 
Massachusetts non-forfeiture law, under which the company insures 
the life for a period depending on the amount of net premiums 
actually received over cost of past insurance. The course directed 
by this law therefore seems to be the one most consonant with equity 
to all parties. The amount which the company should be allowed to 
retain as damages for the loss of a member is a matter of detail into 
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which we shall only enter to remark that if this were fixed at 5 per 
cent. of the reserve of the policy, the company would still be able to 
profit by the withdrawal of members. 

We have spoken of the possible injustice to the company involved 
in allowing its members the option of withdrawing all their funds 
from it. We may add that in general the allowing of options in 
which the assured may take one course if he is well, and another if 
he is sick and likely to die, his money, for instance, in the former 
case, and its equivalent in insurance in the latter would not be strictly 
just to the company. But, there is one circumstance which shows 
that the injustice likely to be done in this way is not very serious. 
Many companies are in the habit of allowing their assured the option 
of taking their dividends either in cash, or in its equivalent in insur- 
ance, and they may choose the latter course without giving any infor- 
mation respecting the state of their health. Thus, many who are 
sure to die within a week or a year, who are entitled to a certain sum 
in cash from the profits made by the company are allowed to take 
two or three times the amount in insurance, just as if they were in 
good health. Yet, the fact that this option has been given by com- 
panies for a whole generation shows that no serious inconvenience 
has been felt from it. 

We have said that a serious objection to insuring one’s life arises 
from the practical management of the business. All the expenses 
of the company must, of course, be paid from the premiums received 
from policy-holders, so that the greater the expenses, the more costly 
the insurance. As life insurance partakes largely of the nature of an 
investment, it soon becomes a bad one if a large fraction of the 
money is expended in the single act of investing. In every respect 
except expensiveness, Americans may point with pride to the man- 
agement of their life insurance companies. Fraud, in connection 
with that businéss, has been almost unknown, while the very few fail- 
ures have resulted from a too sanguine spirit on the part of managers. 
But, when we consider the expenses of our companies, we can not 
avoid the conclusion that they are managed with such extravagance 
as to seriously diminish the benefit of insuring in them. The reports 
of the Massachusetts Insurance Commissioners show that the average 
annual expenses of all the larger companies in the country, generally 
amount to nearly or quite 20 per cent. of the entire premiums 
received, and, in some years, actually exceed the amount paid out 
for losses by death! A policy-holder, paying in money for the bene- 
fit of himself and family in future years, finds twenty dollars in every 
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hundred absorbed before it gets invested. A company organized to 
insure lives, pays out more money for the cost of management than 
it does to the heirs of policy-holders. What more astounding pic- 
ture of extravagance could we have? 

A large part of this money, we have no data for saying exactly what 
portion, but probably much more than half, and very likely three- 
fourths, is paid to men whose only important service is to induce peo- 
ple toinsure. Each company must have an expensive office and head 
agent in every town where it expects much business. If the town is 
of any size or importance there will be a number of opposition 
offices. If the people do not come to his office in sufficient num- 
bers, he must employ drummers, and a drummer may expend a 
whole day’s work in getting a single recruit. The agent and his 
drummers must live, and the cost of a fine office in the most expen- 
sive part of the town must be paid. All this involves very liberal 
expenditure, and, the further west we go, the more liberality we find. 
Of course, we have no exact data for saying just what the arrange- 
ments between each company and its agents are, as these are mat- 
ters of private business. But, in the West, extraordinary stories are 
told of the commissions agents receive. It is said that half the first 
premium is a very common commission, and the whole of it is one 
not unknown, while of subsequent premiums the agent is allowed to 
retain from five to twenty per cent. 

This expenditure has been possible only in consequence of the 
unjustifiably heavy premiums companies are in the habit of charging. 
Of course all the superficial arguments are on the side of such pre- 
miums. To be assured $100 at his death for an annual payment of 
two dollars and a quarter, seems like a wonderful bargain, and it is 
very easy to convince the average man that a company which would 
guarantee him the same sum for two dollars must be too unsafe to trust. 
We have already shown how rapidly the funds of the company must 
accumulate under these heavy premiums. A net premium is first 
calculated from the most unfavorable data: interest at 4 per cent., 
and a rate of mortality exceeding that which actually obtains in the 
best selected lives. Having thus gota perfectly sure premium, it is 
increased by one-third for “contingencies.” The interest actually 
being 6 per cent., and the contingencies (expenses excepted) being all 
in favor of the company, a surplus is constantly accumulating, the dis- 
position of which has been one of the great problems of life insurance. 
In the larger and better companies all that can be spared is now 
returned to the policy-holders who have contributed to it, but other 
companies expend it in the manner we have just described. 
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If any one wishes to form an idea of the difficulties which every 
attempt to reform the management of life insurance must meet with, 
he has only to study the attempt made by the largest company in the 
country, two years ago, to cease adding this useless’ surplus to its 
premiums. The reform was one against which it was impossible to 
raise any valid argument, for the simple reason that all reason and all 
experience showed the extra premium to be useless, corrupting, and 
expensive. But, so loud a clamor was raised by the other companies 
against the reduction, that the Mutual was obliged to succumb, and 
continue the circulation of money from the policy-holders to the 
company, and from the company back to the policy-holders the 
money being depleted by the commissions of agents on each round. 

It is only fair to remark that the extraordinary ratio of expenses 
to premium receipts which we have mentioned, are averages for 
the principal companies of the country, and that if we take only the 
two or three best Eastern companies, we shall find their expenses to” 
be only from eight to twelve per cent. of the premiums received. But, 
this amount is far in excess of what can be really necessary, the prin- 
cipal item in it being “ commissions to agents.” The employment 
of agents to secure business was no doubt necessary in the early years 
of life insurance, but the business has now developed to a degree in 
which such auxiliaries should no longer be necessary. It is indeed 
considered by the best insurance authorities that agents can not be 
dispensed with, the ground for this belief being that nearly all new 
business comes through agents. But, this is no index to what might 
be the result of dispensing with all agents, and letting the public 
know that by doing so, the largest item in the expense of insurance 
was saved. 

If it be really true that hardly any would insure their lives unless 
solicited to do so, a proposition that the writer is by no means will- 
ing to admit, there is a very easy course through the difficulty. The 
fact which has not been taken in account is that the larger companies 
have at their hand in every part of the country and in great numbers, 
a body of agents far more numerous and effective than those they 
actually employ, of whose services they may avail themselves gratui- 
tously. These are their own members. Their great advantage is’ 
that their personal acquaintance may be said to embrace the entire 
community, while that of any one agent is necessarily extremely 
limited. It would be difficult to find a respectable young man who 
has not among his acquaintance one or more members of some leading 
life insurance company, but it is not likely that more than a very small 
fraction are personally acquainted with a life insurance agent. If the 
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agent seeks him out, he labors under all the disadvantages of being 
looked upon as an interested individual of a not very welcome class. 
How great the atlvantage of the members themselves as soliciting 
agents, may be judged by the simple reflection that if each of the 
present members of the larger companies should, on the average, 
bring in one ‘new recruit in five years, the growth of the company 
would be sufficient to satisfy the most ambitious. The actual number 
they could and would bring in, if properly appealed to by the company 
is probably much greater than this. 

Of course it will not do simply to drop the agencies, and take no 
further steps. The members must be appealed to, and their support 
in the plan secured, a support which ought to be and would be freely 
given, because they are the parties really most interested. Of course 
there must be some sort of an office in each town, and the natural 
office is that of the examining physician. Under the present system, 

‘the first duty the agent has to perform is to give the applicant the 
proper blank form, and send him to the physician. The necessary 
blanks, information, and instructions can just as well be obtained 
from the physician as from the agent. Indeed we are much mistaken 
if, at the present time, many examining physicians are not quite ready 
to perform all the duties of agents after an applicant once puts in his 
appearance. Finally, if any precedent is wanted for the entire 
success of the plan of dispensing with agents, it is found in the case 
of several of the leading companies of London, which have gained’ 
great advantages by this very policy. 

Life Insurance Companies are becoming the great savings banks 
of the country. Their features unite a provision for the family in 
case of death with a provision for old age in case of life. The 
necessities which the companies have supposed they were under, of 
charging premiums enormously above the cost of insurance, have 
resulted in the savings bank feature entirely outgrowing the life 
insurance feature. For the sums thus saved, the companies should 
be held to a strict responsibility. That the entire deposits of each 
individual in the bank, with, all the interest and all the profits they 
have gained, should be in constant danger of being lost through an 
accident which may happen to any one on a payment coming due, 
and that the cost of receiving and managing the fund should amount 
to fifteen or twenty per cent. of the whole amount deposited, are 
blots on the system so dark that it may be an open question whether 
hitherto the evils of life insurance have npt exceeded its benefits. 
We must live in the hope that with public enlightenment on this 
subject a better era will dawn upon it. 


























THE DIFFICULTIES OF 
REPUBLICANISM IN EUROPE. 


FEEL some diffidence in writing for an American periodical on 

a subject of which, from one point of view, American readers 
have an amount of practicai knowledge that few Europeans can 
have. And I feel some diffidence too in taking up a subject which I 
can hardly treat except as in some sort a continuation of essays which 
I have myself written elsewhere, but which my present readers may 
never have seen. But the comparison of the different forms of 
government, especially of the different forms of executive, the balan- 
cing of the good and bad sides of each, is a study which has for many 
years occupied my thoughts; and the events of our own time are 
constantly supplying somewhat to add to or to modify what I have 
written about such matters, even a few years ago. More than ten 
years ago, in November 1864, I wrote in the “ National Review,” 
—which has since unhappily come to an end—an article on Presi- 
dential Government, afterwards reprinted in my first Series of His- 
torical Essays. In that essay I compared the three main forms of 
executive, the hereditary and irresponsible king, with or without a 
responsible ministry; the single responsible president; and the 
executive council. _And among the different varieties of these three 
which have arisen in various countries and various ages, I picked out 
three typical examples for special consideration, namely, the Constitu- 
tional Monarchy of England, the Presidency of the United States, 
and the Federal Council of Switzerland. Nine years later, in October 
1873, I took up a subject in some respects kindred in the “ Fortnightly 
Review,” in an article headed “ The Growth of Commonwealths.” In 
this my object was to show that those States have been most stable and 
‘prosperous which, in casting off an old allegiance or in ordering their 
political constitution afresh, made no more change than was absolutely 
needful, and did not violently snap the tie between the old and the 
new state of things. Among many other instances, both in earlier 
and in later times, I mentioned the two confederations of Switzerland 
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and the United States, as examples of commonwealths whose success 
has been largely owing to the comparatively small amount of change 
which accompanied their acquisition of independence: and, from 
this point of view, I contrasted them with the ephemeral common- 
wealths which have from time to time sprung up in France—common- 
wealths which have been ephemeral largely because they have had no 
root inthe past. But, since 1864, and even since 1873, some new pages 
of the history of the world have been written; events have happened 
which throw fresh light on the subjects which I took in hand at those 
several times. Events have happened on both sides of the ocean 
which have thrown new light on the comparison of the three chief 
forms of exetutive. And events have happened which have once 
more shown that to change the constitution of a country, whether 
from a monarchy to a commonwealth or from a commonwealth to 
a monarchy, is neither an easy task nor one that can be carried out 
in mere obedience to any ingenious theory. As the course of thought 
which these events call out would seem to have a special interest for 
citizens of the commonwealth whose constitution and history must 
always hold so great a place in all inquiries of this kind, I have 
gladly accepted the invitation to deal with some kindred points of 
political study in the pages of an American periodical.‘ 1 do not 
know that the year and a half since 1873, that the ten years since 
1864, need cause me to withdraw any thing which I said at either of 
those times. But the events of those ten years have added much to 
our stock of knowledge. Those events may require that I should 
modify some statements of fact which were true then but are less 
true now. Most of the changes which have happened have been 
simply the development of principles which were already at work, 
and have only given us new examples of old and unchanging laws. 

First, as to the comparison between the three chief forms of ex- 
ecutive, events have happened both in England and the United States 
which put the comparison between the forms of executive in the two 
countries in a somewhat different light. When I drew my compari- 
son between the theory and practice of the executive in the two 
great English-speaking lands—between the King and his ministers in 
the United Kingdom and the President and his Cabinet in the United 
States—I pointed out that the real comparison lay, not between the 
President and the King, but between the President and the King’s 
chief minister. That the real comparison lay here had not come into 
men’s minds at the time when the American Federal Constitution 
was framed ; indeed, in the days when George the Third was king, it 
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may be doubted whether the position would have been a true one, 
At all events it is certain that, just as Blackstone and De Lolme, 
when writing of the English Constitution, took no notice of that 
body, unknown to the law but so all-important in practice, which is 
now familiarly known as the Government, so no notice of it was taken 
by Hamilton and the other supporters of the American Constitution 
in the “ Federalist.”” They made their comparison directly between 
the King and the President, and they showed that the legal restric- 
tions on the will of the President were far greater than the legal 
restrictions on the will of the King. They did not point out, because 
in their day it was much less obvious, indeed much less true, than 
it is now, that the personal will of the English King counts for much 
less than the personal will of the American President. The legal 
powers of the King are indeed far greater than those of the President ; 
but the President is far less fettered—though perhaps more fettered 
than the framers of the constitution meant him to be—in the exer- 
cise of those powers which the law gives him. Of the vast powers 
which the written law of England still vests in the King, some are 
now never exercised at all; the rest are exercised only under the 
advice of ministers who can hold office only so long as the House of 
Commons approves of them. If the House of Commons disapproves 
of their conduct, it can at any moment, by a process informal indeed, 
but practically most effectual, remove from office. But since 1864 
some public steps have been taken in the development of the unwrit- 
ten constitution of England. In England every thing goes by prece- 
dent, and since 1864 a most novel and important precedent has been 
set. It has long been known that the ministers of the Crown are, 
though not formally, yet practically, appointed and removed by the 
representatives of the people. It has been shown that there are 
circumstances in which they can be, in the same practical though 
informal way, appointed and removed by the people themselves. It 
is not too much to say that, in November, 1868, Mr. Gladstone was 
chosen Prime Minister by the electors of the United Kingdom in 
their polling booths. He was as truly chosen by the popular vote as 
any president or other elected magistrate could be. Indeed, I should 
doubt whether a President of the United States is often called to 
power so directly by the voite of the people as Mr. Gladstone was 
then. Mr. Gladstone was not the choice of any caucus or conven- 
tion ; nor was he, for he had never been at the head of the Govern- 
ment before, the conventional chief of the Liberal party. The peo- 
ple of the United Kingdom, as by a sudden inspiration, chose Mr. 
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Gladstone to be the practical ruler of the kingdom. The existing 
government of Mr. Disraeli acknowledged and bowed to their choice ; 
they did not wait to face the newly chosen House of Commons, but 
resigned office before Parliament met, in deference to the unmistaken 
demand of the constituencies. The precedent thus set by Mr. Dis- 
raeli has since been followed by Mr. Gladstone. In February, 1874, 
the voice of the electors was as distinctly given against Mr. Gladstone 
as, in November, 1868, it had been given for him. Just as Mr. 
Disraeli had done, Mr. Gladstone did not wait for the meeting of 
Parliament, but resigned in deference to the voice of the constituen- 
cies. I ought to add that, in my own private opinion, I did not look 
upon the course taken by either minister as necessary or dignified. 
I held that a minister ought to receive his doom from the House of 
Commons only, and should not resign office on account of what is, 
after all, merely a surmise as to what a newly chosen House of Com- 
mons is likely to do. But the thing has been done; a course first 
adopted by Mr. Disraeli and then followed by Mr. Gladstone, will un- 
doubtedly be looked on as a precedent, and will be followed by future 
ministers. It will become one of the principles of the unwritten con- 
stitution of England that the electors in their polling booths can 
appoint and remove a minister as well as the House of Commons in 
the palace of Westminster. In this way it is, I think, clear, that in 
certain cases, in every case of a dissolution of Parliament, the people 
of the United Kingdom have a more direct voice in the choice of him 
who is practically their chief magistrate, than the people of the 
United States have. In no case, save that of a-legal impeachment 
for sme legal crime, can an American president be removed before 
the end of the term of office for which he is chosen. An English 
prime minister, for however short atime he may have held office, may 
be removed by the House of Commons at any moment when Parlia- 
ment is sitting, and he may be removed by the people themselves, if 
a dissolution of Parliament happen, either through the operation of 
the law or because the minister has himself chosen to run the risk. 

In this way it is plain that since 1864 precedents have been set 
which have brought a new principle into the unwritten constitution 
of England. The direct action of the people, as distinguished from 
the action of the representatives in the House of Commons, is now 
acknowledged in a way in which it was not acknowledged before. 
And I think that I can also see a change in a smaller point which is 
not likely to have drawn to itself much of public attention. I need 
not explain that the body known as the Cabinet is absolutely unknown 
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to the written law of England. The law knows the members of such 
a cabinet as members of either House of Parliament ; it knows them as 
privy-councillors, and as holders of the particular offices which they 
usually hold. In their collective character as a cabinet or “ govern- 
ment,” the law knows nothing aboutthem. The law assumes that the 
sovereign does no act except by the advice of some one or other of his 
privy council, but, as far as the written law knows, any particular act is 
as likely to have been done by the advice of one privy-councillor as of 
another. In the view of the written law, any act done by the royal 
authority at this moment is as likely to have been suggested by Mr. 
Gladstone as by Mr. Disraeli. Both are alike privy-councillors; the 
fact that Mr. Gladstone holds no office, while Mr. Disraeli stands 
first among the commissioners for executing the office of Lord High 
Treasurer, makes all the difference in the eye of the unwritten con- 
stitution. It makes no difference in the eye of the written law. Now 
for a long time it has been usual for the sovereign, wherever he goes, 
to have always with him one of his secretaries of the state to counter- 
sign any documents which may have to be put forth in the royal 
name, and thereby to take the responsibility of such documents upon 
himself. Within the last few years a different rule has been intro- 
duced. The duty of constant attendance on the sovereign, which 
used to be taken by the secretaries of state in turn, is now taken by all 
the members of the cabinet in turn. Now, asI have just said, so far as 
the written law goes, a member of the cabinet, except in the actual 
discharge of some particular office, differs in nothing from another 
_privy-councillor. The secretaries of state are by their office the 
natural persons to be in attendance on the sovereign. There seems 
no reason why such a duty should be laid on the President of the 
Board of Trade or the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. The 
change is clearly a step, though perhapsa small one, toward the more 
direct recognition of that singular body which is so gréat in the eye 
of the unwritten constitution, so utterly unknown in the eye of the 
written law. . 

Meanwhile, since I wrote in 1864, changes have happened on the 
American as well as on the European side of the ocean. I am shy 
of writing about matters of which my readers must have far more 
knowledge than myself. But I conceive that I am safe in saying that, 
while the events of the last ten years have clothed the President of 
the United States, as regards the several States, with a degree of 
power unthought of before the war, it has also been shown that, when 
President and Congress come into direct collision, the Congress is the 
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stronger power of the two. One of the points on which I insisted in 
comparing the three chief forms of executive government, was the 
relation between President and Congress,as compared with the rela- 
tion between an English minister and an English House of Commons. 
The minister and the House of Commons have each of them means 
of getting rid of the other. The minister can dissolve Parliament ; 
the House of Commons can pass a vote of censure on the minister, or 
reject some measure, which he deems equivalent to a vote of censure. 
The President cannot dissolve Congress, nor can Congress remove the 
President,except by the legal process of impeachment on a charge of 
some legal crime. In the Swiss Federal constitution, the Federal 
Council cannot dissolve the Assembly, neither can the Assembly re- 
move the Federal Council. But under the provisions of the Swiss con- 
stitution, dissensions between the legislature and the executive are 
much less likely to happen than they are in the United States. 

But nothing that has happened in England, nothing even that has 
happened in the United States, has been so fitted to set the political 
student thinking about the different forms of executive, as what has 
happened since 1864 in two of the great nations of continental 
Europe. When I wrote in 1864, the only example of presidential 
government which I saw any need to discuss was the Presidency of 
the United States. It was then the only example in the world of 
that form of government on a great scale. The other examples 
which I had occasion to speak of, in whichasingle magistrate is placed 
at the head of a republican state, were either things of the past, or 
were to be found in secondary commonwealths, like the particular 
States of the Swiss and American Confederations. The President of 
the United States stood out as the type of his class, the great exam- 
ple to be compared with the constitutional sovereign in England and 
with the Federal Council in Switzerland. To be sure, in 1864 one 
other example of presidential government, though a thing of the past, 
was not a thing of the remote past. Thirteen years only had then 
passed since the experience of France had shown how easily, under 
certain circumstances, the president of a commonwealth may change 
into its tyrant. Since then the events which have happened in the 
same land, and in a neighboring land, have largely increased our 
experience of commonwealths and presidents. Since 1864 two great 
European nations have declared themselves republics. The greater 
of the two calls itself a republic still. The questions arising out of 
these great changes are not only among the greatest practical ques- 
tions of present .European politics, but they also suggest much of 
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instructive thought for those with whom political constitutions are a 
subject of scientific study. 

The events of the last few years, both in France and Spain, seem 
to me very strongly to illustrate the difficulties which must follow on 
the attempt to establish republican forms of government in the old 
monarchic States of Europe. I am not arguing as a zealot either for 
or against any particular form of government. I hold that, of all 
follies in political matters, the greatest is to set out with any cut-and- 
dried theory on behalf of any form of government, be that form what 
it may, as abstractedly the best in all times and places. The best 
form of government for any particular country will commonly be 
found to be that which the events of its history have given it. Gov- 
ernments which are the creatures of theory do not commonly last. 
Governments which have sprung out of the history of the nation 
commonly do last. The strongest argument on behalf of the consti- 
tutional kingship of England, of the personal presidency of America, 
of the executive council of Switzerland, is that each of them exists; 
that each of them is a form of government which has arisen out of 
the events and necessities of the country. England has had kings of 
some kind ever since she was one united nation; the circumstances 
of her history have given to her kingship the special character which 
it now bears. The United States, in abjuring their allegiance to a 
king, did not, any more than the old Roman Commonwealth, abolish 
the kingly power; they simply transferred it from an hereditary and 
irresponsible king, holding his office for life, to an elective and respon- 
sible magistrate holding his office for aterm. Switzerland, which, in 
its federal character, had never known a personal head of any kind, 
when the old weak Diet was changed into a real federal government, 
naturally limited the executive power far more than it is limited either 
in Englandorin America. And those powers which it left to its execu- 
tive, it no less naturally intrusted, neither to a king nor to a presi- 
dent, but toa council. Each of the three countries then has that 
form of government which the events of its history have made natural 
for it. In all the three the existing political system is founded, not on 
any abstract theory, but on the practical needs of the time and place. 
Each of the three then will do wisely in keeping the form of gov- 
ernment which its history has given it. Each will act wisely in 
making any changes in detail which its circumstances may call for; 
but any one of the three would act very foolishly if it tried bodily to 
transplant the system of either of the other two countries. Happily 
there does not seem the least likelihood of either of the three attempt- 
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ing any such unwise change. On all these points matters are much 
the same as they were in 1864. It is to France and Spain that we 
have to look for new knowledge on these matters. And if the late 
revolutions of those countries supply us with exampies which we 
may be inclined rather to avoid than to follow, the instruction which 
we may draw from those revolutions is none the less valuable. 

The third French republic, as it arose in 1870, and as it took some- 
thing like a regular shape in 1871, had, as I remarked in my article of 
1873, one very great merit. It came of itself, and was not the result 
of any theory. The fall of the tyranny left the country without any 
executive government of any kind, because the tyranny had no root 
in the history of the nation. Had the same amount of national 
misfortune fallen either on England or on the United States as 
then fell upon France, cannot not believe that all the powers of 
government would have been wiped out in the way in which they 
were wiped out in France. Either in England or in America, if any 
one of the lawful powers of the state remained—King or Parliament, 
President or Congress—that one power. would form a center round 
which the other powers might gather afresh. Some irregular acts might 
be done, as they have been done in trying times in both countries; but 
we cannot believe that there would be any clean sweep of every thing, 
that there would be any need for all political institutions to start 
afresh from the beginning. In France, where none of the institutions 
of moment, neither tyrant nor senate nor legislative body, had any 
root in the history of the country, the whole fabric fell with a crash, 
and every thing had to start afresh. And the first start was by no 
means a bad one. A legislature and an executive were needed, 
and a legislature and an executive came, as one might almost say, 
of themselves. The Bourdeaux Assembly and the Presidency of M. 
Thiers might seem rude and simple elements; but their rudeness 
and their simplicity were their merit. The immediate needs of the 
country were supplied by the creation of some legislature and some 
executive, and, had things been let alone, law or custom might have 
gratlually settled the relations of the two powers to one another, and 
the details of a settled government might have grown up around 
them as they were wanted. But no party in France seems to have 
been satisfied with this simple course. The rudimentary common- 
wealth would seem to have been set up, not for all good citizens to 
join their efforts in working it into a more finished shape, but simply 
as a butt for every party to aim at and to plot against. Every party 
has had some scheme or other, hostile to the growth and improvement 
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of the institutions which the working of events had given to the 
country. One party sought for a more advanced republic; another 
sought for a king by divine right; another sought for a constitutional 
king of the modern type; while men have been found so degraded, 
so dead to every feeling of patriotism and self-respect, so lost alike 
to the sense of shame and the sense of right, as to seek to lay them- 
selves and their country once more under the heel of a tyrant. 
We came to see the strange sight of a land where the government 
was in name a republic, where the word “ Republic” appeared in every 
national document, on every coin and every stamp, but where for 
a man to be called a Republican was held to imply that he was 
disloyal to the existing republic. We came to see the strange 
sight of a republic whose chief magistrate was confessedly a stop- 
gap, a stalking-horse, in his best form an /nterrex, holding a provis- 
ional power till it was agreed at the feet of which king or tyrant 
the nation should again throw itself. Men who know not what the 
words Republic or Democracy mean, men who shut their eyes to the 
teaching alike of the past and of the present, men to whom the 
institutions of Athens and Rome, of Uri and Ditmarsh, of our own 
forefathers in our own land, are alike utterly unknown, can glibly 
chatter in speeches and newspapers and books, and point to France 
and Spain as proving forever the utter weakness and worthlessness 
of republican institutions. Men who fancy that “ Républic” 
necessarily means Democracy, and that “ Democracy” necessarily 
means anarchy—men with whom the possession for all time is of less 
value than a modern newspaper, and who do not read their modern 
newspaper with care enough to know whether the Swiss Confederation 
has altered its constitution or whether it has any constitution at all— 
are ready enough to point a moral from facts which they do not under- 
stand, and sometimes, in their more festive moments,they seem unable 
so much as to propose the health of their own sovereign without 
indulging in ungenerous taunts on the institutions of other lands. 
Surely a deeper respect is shown to the institutions of England, a 
truer loyalty is shown to the sovereign whom the law puts at the 
head of those institutions, by looking at the constitution of England 
simply as that form of government which has grown out of the events 
of English history, as the form of government which reason therefore 
pronounces to be the best for England, while the same process of 
argument leads it to pronounce that other forms are equally the best 
for other lands. Still, late events in France and Spain do point their 
moral, though it is a very different moral from that which is drawn 
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from it by blind’ and obstinate ignorance. They do not prove that 
a republic, or any other form of government, is inherently good or 
inherently bad; but they do prove that a republic, like any other 
kind of government, is a hard thing to set up, when it has to be set 
up without any historical groundwork. And they prove moreover 
that in most of the modern attempts to set up republics, their 
founders have begun at the wrong end. 

The question might be raised whether the governments which 
have at different times in later French history been called repub- 
lics have really any right to that name. If the word republic 
or commonwealth is to have any practical meaning, it surely means 
something more than that the executive power is vested in some one 
who is neither a king nor a king’s minister. I am far from denying 
the rights of aristocratic commonwealths, like those of Venice and 
Bern in past times, to bear the name of commonwealths. We con 
demn, and rightly, the confining of all political power to one order 
in the commonwealth ;:still it is plain that in a commonwealth of 
this kind all republican qualities may flourish in the highest degree 
within the privileged order. In France, on the other hand, it is hard 
to see that there is any room for the exercise of real republican quali- 
ties. Under all forms of government, whether republic, king, or 
tyrant, there is the same utter prostration before the government. 
As long as mayors and prefects openly and impudently meddle with 
elections, it really matters very little what is the nature of the power 
by whom mayors and prefects are appointed. A free state is free, 
not so much because its executive, or even because its legisla- 
ture, takes a certain shape, as because its people are free to speak 
their minds and to act as they choose, within the limits of the 
law, in all matters public and private. According to English or 
American notions, that is the best form of government, what- 
ever may be its name, that best secures these powers to its people. 
But governments which arbitrarily suppress newspapers, which keep 
cities and districts in a state of siege, which encourage their agents 
to tread freedom of election under foot, are not any the more 
worthy to be called commonwealths because their executive chiefs 
may be called presidents, and not kingsor emperors. In England and 
Switzerland and America, national freedom has grown out of personal 
and local freedom. The national power has taken such shapes as have 
been found consistent with personal and local freedom. If some of 
us are beginning to think that, in England at least, a little more cen- 
tralization would not be amiss, if some of the theories of local inde- 
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pendence are beginning to seem a little worn out, it is simply because 
the nation at large has won so much direct power over the ‘national 
government, that centralization nolonger looks so dangerous as it once 
did. Aman who trudges through muddy roads which the local board 
neglects to repair, begins to wish that a government inspector might 
be sent to make the local board do its duty. In France it is all the 
other way. Whatever may be the form of the executive government, 
its powers are exactly the same, its way of acting is exactly the same. 
A large part of the French people have lost the habit of doing any 
thing for themselves; they expect the government to do every thing 
for them. People in this state of mind cannot have any real repub- 
lican feelings. They can have nothing of that spirit of independence 
which exists in truly free states, whatever may be their form of 
executive, which is common to England, America, Switzerland, and 
Norway. If France ever wishes to have a real republic, it must begin 
in quite another way from any in which it ever has begun. That 
form of executive, that form of legislature, will be the best which will 
most let the people alone, and which will do most to encourage them 
in habitually acting and thinking for themselves. The first step 
toward a real commonwealth will be, not to debate about this or that 
form of government, but to keep the government, whatever may be 
its form, within its proper range. 

It is then not a little unreasonable to turn the ill success of gov- 
ernments which have lacked the simplest groundwork of republican 
character, into an argument against republican government in the 
abstract. But the fact that men think that they are founding repub- 
lics, while they seem to have no notion of what is the very essence 
of a republic, shows how difficult the task is to set up republics in the 
present condition of Europe. That there is one successful common- 
wealth in Europe, people who declaim against republicanism always 
seem to forget; the causes which have made it successful, they 
would doubtless be unable to understand. The federal common- 
wealth of Switzerland has been successful because it was not made but 
grew. The various attempts at republics in France have been unsuc- 
cessful, because they did not grow but were made. And the fact that 
the Swiss commonwealth has, while the French commonwealth has 
not, the groundwork of really free local institutions, has a great deal to 
do with the fact that the one has grown and the other has been made. 
In France since 1789, the whole comes before the parts: depart- 
ments, arrondissements, communes, are administrative divisions of 
the one whole called France. In Switzerland it is just the other 
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way. The parts come before the whole: the smaller units are not 
divisions ‘of the whole, but the whole is made up by the aggrega- 
tion of the smaller units. The confederation is a collection of cantons ; 
each canton isa collection of communes or gemeinden. And each stage, 
geméinde, canton, confederation, is alike self-acting within its own 
range. Herethenthere is every opportunity for the real republican spirit 
to growand prosper. The national institutions are republican, because 
the local institutions are republican. None but a republican form of 
executive could possibly suit a people whose whole daily life is repub- 
lican. In Switzerland the whole thing hangs together; in France, all 
that has been ever tried has been to set a republican head on a body 
which is not republican. Switzerland has the immeasurable advantage 
over France, that her institutions rest on an ancient and immemorial 
groundwork, that whatever is new in them has grown naturally and 
consistently out of the old. In this way many of her cantons have 
changed from oligarchies to democracies, many have risen from the 
rank of subjects to the rank of confederates, without ever utterly break- 
ing with the past. France has broken with the past, and on her has 
therefore fallen the actual work of reconstruction. To reconstruct is far 
harder than to preserve, to develop, to improve. Still,when a nation 
is so unlucky as to be driven to reconstruction, there is a right and a 
wrong way of beginning the work. Switzerland has good local insti- 
tutions ready made ; France has still to make them. To found such 
institutions now will be a hard task; still the attempt to found them 
will be, if not more successful, at least more deserving of success, than 
the attempt to build up a republican superstructure where there is no 
republican foundation. 

It may sound like a truism, if I say that the chief difficulty in the 
way of founding republics in France or Spain is the fact that there 
have been kings of France and Spain. What I mean will be plainer 
when I say, by way of contrast, that there never was a king of Switz- 
erland or of the United States. Both those countries have been 
subject to kings; but there were never was a king of either of those 
countries. What I mean here to insist on is, in fact, the same as the 
argument of my article of 1873. This was that those commonwealths 
were most successful where the nation and the commonwealth grew 
up together, and where the commonwealth arose by certain parts of 
a greater dominion gradually separating from the center. In sucha 
case there need be no violent break. Theauthority of the central 
power gradually dies out or is thrown off; the colony, the district. 
or the city, gradually becomes a sovereign commonwealth ; its magis. 
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trates and assemblies gradually change from the magistrates and 
assemblies of a municipality into the magistrates and assemblies of a 
sovereign State. This was the way in which the two great federal 
commonwealths of Europe and America grew up. I say grew up, 
because the process by which the United States separated from Great 
Britain, and the process by which the Swiss cantons separated from 
the Empire, though at first sight they seem very unlike one another, 
are essentially the same. The difference is that a process which took 
some centuries in the European case was got through in a few years 
in the American case. In America the royal authority was thrown 
off; in Switzerland it died out. But in both cases the process of 
separation was gradual, though it was far more speedy in one than in 
the other. In both cases there was an unbroken continuity between 
the States in their dependent and in their independent character. 
All that was needed was to frame terms of federal union for the 
States that were.to enter into the federal relation. And here again 
the process has been gradual. Step by step, very lax terms of union 
have been exchanged for much closer terms. The Staatendund has 
become a Bundesstaat. In this state of things there is no national life, 
there are no national memories, apart from the commonwealth ; the 
institutions of the commonwealth grow up bit by bit along with the 
growth of the nation itself. This is a state of things wholly different 
from the case when an already existing nation, with definite boun- 
daries on the map, and with long national memories, most of them 
perhaps identified with kingship, gets rid of its king and tries to set 
up some other form of executive. The commonwealth which comes 
in as a violent break in the history of an old State has by no means 
such good prospects as the commonwealth which grows up along with 
the growth of a new State. The experience of England, France, and 
Spain shows that, where kingship has been exchanged for some other 
form of government, it is possible not only to set up some other form 
of monarchy, but to restore the old kingship in the old house. It is 
possible to do so, because the old house is probably still in being, and 
because the old kingship still lives in men’s memories. There is a defi- 
nite something to fall back upon, something which has been and which 
may be again. There is therefore a temptation to restore kingship ; 
a party in the State may very likely wish for it, and the accomplish- 
ment of their purpose need not make any change in the relation of 
the State toward other nations. Charles the Second, Lewis the Eight- 
eenth, Alfonso the Twelfth, have all been restored ; some day per- 
haps Henry the Fifth, or—grievous as is the thought—Napoleon the 
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Fourth, may be restored also. Charles, Lewis, Alfonso, have been 
restored because there was something to restore, and because their 
restoration did not necessarily affect the national position. Engiand, 
France, and Spain are equally England, France, and Spain, whatever 
may be the form of government in each country. But this kind of 
change could not take place in Switzerland or in the United States. 
We may conceive some Cesar or Buonaparte setting up a tyranny in 
either country; we cannot conceive the restoration of a lawful 
national kingship in either country, because there is no lawful 
national kingship to restore. The kingship to which they were once 
subject can not be restored without doing something much more 
serious than any change in the form of government. It can not be 
restored without the utter surrender of the national life. The sover- 
eigns of Great Britain and Germany* are now, as regards the Ameri- 
can and Swiss Confederations, simply foreign potentates. To bring 
them in again would be something very different from bringing in 
Charles, Alfonso, or even Henry. That is to say, the lasting estab- 
lishment of a commonwealth in France or Spain is made a much 
harder task by the fact that there have been kings in France and Spain. 

A commonwealth then which steps into the place of a monarchy 
in an already existing nation, has in any case a harder task before 
it than a commonwealth which is born along with the nation, and 
grows up along with it. But the task becomes harder still when all 
parties seem agreed in one point only, not to give the new common- 
wealth a fair chance. Till quite lately the main question in France 
seemed to be what kind of monarchy should take the place of the 
commonwealth. But one main question still seems to be how the 
commonwealth can be made most like a monarchy. Till the voting of 
the last constitution, the republic seemed to live only because the parti- 
sans of the twokinds of kingship and the baser votaries of tyranny each 
hoped that by keeping on the interregnum somewhat longer, they 
might have a better chance of in the end setting up their own kind of 
monarchy. Even now the great object seems to be to make the /n/er- 
rex as much like aking as may be. It is curious to see how, in the con- 
stitutional proposals which have been passed or rejected since the fall 
of the Tyranny, ideas which are in place only in a monarchy have hung 


* To avoid misconceptions I may say that, in my view, the modern German Empire, 
though in no sense a restoration of the Holy Roman Empire, is a real restoration of the 
ancient German Kingdom. The Empire of William of Hohenzollern fairly represents the 
German kingship from which the Thirteen Ancient Cantons gradually split off. 
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about every scheme. From the very beginning we heard of “ ministers,” 
and all that has happened since, shows that the theory of a ministry, 
a theory quite in its place in a constitutional monarchy, but quite out 
of place in a republic, has never been got rid of. The theory of a con- 
stitutional monarchy is that the existence of an hereditary king at 
once gives the state a greater stability, and provides for the more 
easy change of the actual governing power. The king, not chosen 
for his fitness to rule, but accepted through the accident of birth, 
must reign, but not govern. The real governing power must be men 
who act in his name, but who must resign their power at the implied 
bidding of the representatives of the people, or of the people them- 
selves. In a commonwealth there is no place for this artificial system ; 
there is no need for it, no meaning in it. In Switzerland, where the 
executive power is in the hands of a council, there is of course no 
room for a ministry. The council is at once king or president and 
ministry. The Federal councillors divide among themselves the 
chief departments of the state, but this is purely for convenience; 
every important act must be the act of the council as a body. This, 
to my mind, is the most perfect type of republican government; but, 
even where there is @ personal president, I can see no room for a 
ministry in the sense which that word bears in a monarchy. The 
ministers, in a constitutional monarchy, govern in the name of a king 
whose birth entitles him to reign, but who may have no qualifications 
to govern. But, while the king is meant to reign without governing, 
the president is surely meant to govern without reigning. It is to be 
supposed that he is chosen on account of his capacity for government, 
and there can therefore be no need to appoint others to govern in his 
name. The only reason for making this or that man consul, presi- 
dent,or chief magistrate under any other title, is that he is held to 
be a fit person to discharge, according to his own discretion, those 
powers with which the constitution clothes the chief magistrate. 
Ministers of a certain kind he must have; he can not do the whole 
work of government with his own hands. But surely the nature of 
the case implies that such ministers will be strictly his own ministers, 
responsible to him, responsible doubtless to the law, responsible to 
the Assembly as the great inquest of the nation, but not responsible 
to the Assembly in that peculiar conventional sense in which an 
English ministry is said to be responsible to the House of Commons. 
Accordingly the constitution of the United States knows nothing of 
any ministry. The President is intrusted with certain powers to be 
used at his own discretion within the limits of the law. If he breaks 
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the law, means are provided for punishing him. The constitution 
assumes the existence of “ principal officers in each of the executive 
departments;’’ but these are simply persons whose opinion the 
President may require in writing, but whose opinion the constitution 
in no way binds him to follow, or even to ask. That nothing 
approaching to a ministry in the English or French sense was 
designed, is plain from the article which forbids any person holding 
any office under the United States to be a member of either House 
of Congress. This restriction makes an utter difference between the 
two systems; for it is of the essence of the existence of a ministry in 
England,or in any other constitutional kingdom, that the ministers 
should be members of one or other House of Parliament. The min- 
isters of a president are in truth more like the ministers of an absolute 
king than those of a constitutional king. They are his counsellors, 
but not his masters; they are to obey him, not he to obey them. 
Naw it is well-known that, in the United States, a body called the 
Ministry or the Cabinet has grown into an importance which the 
founders of the constitution never dreamed of; but it still remains 
essentially different from an English ministry. This is shown in two 
points. An English king is personally irresponsible; his ministers 
take all the responsibility, legal and conventional, of all the acts which 
are done in hisname. As the sovereign is beyond legal responsibility, 
he is held to be also beyond the reach of praise or blame for any 
political act. But, though American cabinets have grown into some- 
thing which Washington and Hamilton never designed, they have 
not grown to that height that they can shelter the President either 
from praise or blame or from legal impeachment. And the old restric- 
tion which shuts out the President’s advisers from Congress still 
remains; and, as long as it remains, the position of an English and 
of an American ministry will be wholly different. To speak my own 
mind, the Swiss system is better, more truly republican, more likely 
to promote a good understanding between the legislature and the 
executive, than the American. But the American system answers 
all the essential requirements of a republican constitution. However 
the cabinet may have grown, it has grown in a conventional and 
extra-constitutional manner; whether we think the exclusion of the 
President’s ministers from Congress wise or not, there is nothing 
either in the constitution or in actual practice to put the ministers of 
the President in the same position as the ministers of the King. 

By a late vote of her Assembly, France has now a republican 
constitution. I at least hope that that republican constitution may 
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live and prosper. But what are its chances? Let us look back at the 
various schemes which have been proposed from February, 1871, 
onwards. The notion of a ministry, a ministry in the English sense, 
except so far asit is to be something known to the law, begins with 
the beginning of the new republic, and has grown with what we may 
call its backward growth. M. Thiers was no /nterrex, but a real 
president, a man whom the nation put at its head because he was the 
best man for its needs. No commission could be more honorable ; 
but the brief decree which first appointed him took a strange form. 
It defined nothing as to his powers, nothing as to the duration of his 
office, nothing as to his relations to the Assembly. Under the exi- 
gency of the moment all decision was put off as to these points, points 
which make the difference between one constitution and another, and 
some decision about which is essential to any constitution at all. 
Still, even at such a moment, the decree found time to take for 
granted that the President would have ministers, and to settle some- 
thing about his relation toward them. It was decreed that M. Thiers, 
as “ chief of the executive powers of the French Republic, shall exercise 
his functions under the authority of the National Assembly, with the 
assistance of the ministers whom he shall have chosen, and over whom 
he shall preside.” One might have thought that it was of more impor- 
tance to fix some term for the political existence both of the Legislature 
and of the executive chief, than to settle the way in which the execu- 
tive chief should consult his ministers, whether by presiding over them 
or in any other fashion. Nothing can show more clearly that, in the 
minds of those who drew up this decree, the monarchic conception of 
a ministry was still the only possible thing. Nothing can show more 
clearly how far they were from any idea of a real republican executive, 
according to either the Swiss or the American type, than this strange 
clinging to ideas fitted only to a different kind of government. Next 
comes the Rivet Law of August, 1871. Here we get something which 
is meant to be more definite, but which is really vaguer than the 
few words of the earlier decree. Now we are told that the Presi- 
dent of the republic, “after having informed the President of the 
National Assembly of his intention, names and dismisses the min- 
isters."’ Then it is further decreed that “ the council of ministers and 
ministers are responsible to the Assembly ;” that “ every one of the 
acts of the President of the Republic must be countersigned by a 
minister ;”’ and lastly, that “ the President of the Republic is respon- 
sible to the Assembly.” New, whether the acts of the President are 
countersigned by a minister is a formality of no essential importance. 
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There is no reason on earth why they should not be so countersigned, 
just as most of the acts of a private man require the signature of a 
witness. In Switzerland the acts of the Federal Council are signed 
both by the President of the Confederation * and by a ministerial 
officer, the Chancellor ; and no doubt, in al! cases, two signatures are 
safer than one. But such a matter would hardly have seemed worthy 
of a place in a solemn constitutional decree, were it not that it shows 


how strong the traditions of monarchy were in the minds of those , 


who framed the decree. In aconstitutional monarchy it is absolutely 
necessary that every act of the sovereign should be countersigned by 
a minister, because the minister thus takes on himself the responsi- 
bility of the act of the irresponsible king. If there is any thing illegal 
in the act, the law, which can not punish the king, will punish the 
minister. If the act is no way illegal, but is in the eyes of Parliament 
conventionally unconstitutional, or even simply inexpedient, the king 
can not be made the subject of a parliamentary censure, but the min- 
ister may. Butall this is utterly inapplicable toa republican president, 
to a president who is expressly declared, as his ministers are also 
declared, to be responsible to the Assembly. Then in what sense is 
the President, in what sense are his ministers, responsible to the 
Assembly? Does it mean in a legal, or only in a conventional sense? 
Does it mean that, if they commit any crime, the Assembly, and no 
meaner tribunal, is to be the court to try them ? Or does it merely 
mean that, if the Assembly dislikes their policy, they are to resign? 
The former is a kind of responsibility which may be defined before- 
hand; the latter can not. In England we know practically what is 
meant by the parliamentary responsibility of ministers; but it is not 
defined by law; the phrase is purely conventional; it has no legal 
meaning whatever. There are cases in which a minister, in the face 
of an adverse vote of the House of Commons, is clearly bound to 
resign ; there are cases in which he may fairly dissolve Parliament ; 
there are cases in which he may acquiesce in defeat. But no one can 
define such cases beforehand ; till the case happens, no one can say 
which course a minister ought to follow. Therefore the parliamen- 
tary responsibility of ministers, as distinguished from their legal 
responsibility, must remain matter of usage and can not be made 
. matter of law. Neitherin the law of England nor in the constitution 


* It must be remembered that, though the Bundesprasident, or President of the Confed- 
eration, bears a title so like that of the American President, his position is wholly different. 
He has no independent power, but is simply chairman of the Federal Council, with the 
usual powers of a chairman. 
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of the United States can any phrase like “ responsibility of ministers " 
be found. We read, indeed, “‘ The President, Vice-President, and all 
civil officers of the United States, shall be removed from office on im- 
peachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors.” Here are the words of common sense; a legal 
trial and a legal punishment are prescribed fora legal crime. But chatter 
about a President responsible to the Assembly, and ministers respon- 
sible to the Assembly, without defining what responsibility means— 
chatter too so wholly childish as that about the President's acts being 
countersigned by a minister—all this simply shows the confusion of 
mind natural to people who are trying—or not trying—to set up a 
republic, but who, in so doing, can not keep clear of traditions and 
phrases which have no meaning except in a constitutional kingdom. 
When a statesman is set aside to make room for a marshal, things 
are not likely to mend. The present ruler of France came in, as we 
all know, as a mere Juterrex, a stop-gap, till it could be settled in favor 
of which among the rival pretenders the commonwealth was to be 
overthrown. Thiers, in a moment of real public need, was chosen that 
he might really govern ; Marshal MacMahon, Duke of Magenta, and 
the rest of his titles, was chosen in a mad freak, that he might reign 
for seven years, and might so let down the commonwealth easily, into 
the jaws of some one who might reign more lastingly. During his 
Interregnum the Assembly for a long while steadily refused to pass 
any constitutional laws whatever. Yet ever and anon we heard of a 
ministerial crisis—of a change of ministers, of ministers resigning 
before a parliamentary defeat, of every thing, in short, which is in-its 
place in England or Belgium, but which is impossible in Switzerland 
or America. Now at last France has a constitution, a constitution 
voted as a protest against at least one possible way of ending the 


interregnum, a protest against the restoration of the tyranny. Its - 


provisions are well worth studying. The form given to the Senate, 
like other attempts to form a second chamber, a senate, or whatever 
it is to be called, calls for hardly more than a passing word. I have 
often had occasion to point out, when discussing matters of this kind, 
that the question of a second chamber is wholly different in a federal 
state and in a state which is not federal. In a federal state, a body 
like the American Senate and the Swiss Stdénderath is absolutely 
necessary, if both the elements of the Federal body, the united 
nation, and the separate states, are to be fairly represented. And the 
American constitution, in this wiser than the Swiss, has strengthened 
the Senate by giving it other special powers, which make it one of 
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the most important elements in the commonwealth. In a common- 
wealth which is not federal, there is no such absolute need of a second 
chamber. It does not in the same way represent any distinct element 
in the state; only there is a general, and by no means an unfounded, 
belief that two legislative chambers do the work of legislation better 
than one. It is purely owing to the accidents of English history 
that England has a parliament of two houses, instead of three, as in 
France, or four, as in Sweden. But of this accident has arisen that 
bi-cameral system whith many other nations have imitated, and which, 
wherever the state is federal, has been imitated with good reason and 
with good success. The constitution of the English House of Lords 
is, like every thing else in England, the result of a series of accidents. 
No one would, no one could, set up such a body for the first time as 
something new ; but the House of Lords has the great merit of exist- 
ing; and, as it exists, as it.does its work much less badly than might 
have been looked for, though there are good reasons for modifying 
its constitution, there are no good reasons for destroying it. But a 
second chamber which has not an historical groundwork like the 
English House of Lords, which is not absolutely necessary to repre- 
sent one element in the state, like the American Assembly and the 
Swiss Standerath, is a mere creation of theory, a mere ingenious 
device, which may do very well in fair weather, but which can not 
stand the brunt of a storm. It has no such root in national needs 
and national feelings as either the executive or the popular branch 
of the legislature, and in any time of change it is the very first thing 
to .give way. The form of Senate is a question of infinitely less 
importance than the form of executive, and the question where the 
power of dissolving the Assembly is to be vested. 

By the present constitution it is decreed, as it was proposed by 
the Commission of Thirty, in July, 1874, that “the President is 
only responsible in the case of high treason,” and that “the min- 
isters are responsible as a body before the chambers for the general 
policy of the government, and individually for their personal actions.” 
Now what does this mean? We are again driven to ask what kind of 
responsibility is meant. What is really to be done to the President 
who is guilty of high treason—supposing, by the way, that we are quite 
certain what high treason is? Is he to be, like an American president 
in the like case, impeached by one House and tried by the other, and 
if found guilty, condemned to a certain definite punishment ordained 
by the law? Or is all that is meant some vaguer kind of parliamen- 
tary censure, which it is hoped may drive him to resign? What if the 
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President commits some crime, public or private, other than high 
treason? The American constitution specially provides for the case 
of a President guilty of bribery. When it is declared that the Presi- 
dent is responsible for high treason only, it is implied that he is irre- 
sponsible in all other cases. Does this mean that, if the President 
commits any ordinary private crime, he can not be tried in the court 
which has jurisdiction in case of such crime? This is a point which 
ought to be made clear, because, when an English king is said to be 
irresponsible, it means that in his own person he really is irrespon- 
sible ; his command is no excuse for an illegal action on the part 
of another, but there is no way of punishing an illegal action 
done by the king with his own hand. Then what is meant by the 
council of ministers being responsible for the general policy of the 
government, and individually for their personal actions? Again we 
ask, what kind of responsibility is meant? The responsibility of a 
council of ministers, as a body, for the general policy of a govern- 
ment, sounds like a purely parliamentary responsibility ; a responsi- 
bility enforced by the Assembly’s vote of censure, and by nothing 
worse. But the responsibility of each particular man for his personal 
action sounds like that kind of responsibility which can be enforced 
in ordinary courts of law, or in Parliament by way of impeachment. 
The whole of this proposed legislation shows itself to be the work of 
men who, in professing to draw up a republican constitution, are 
unable to grasp in any practical way the essential differences between 
a republic and a monarchy. 

Again, in the new constitution, as in several earlier proposals, we 
find provisions for the dissolution of the Assembly. The President 
may dissolve, with the consent of the Senate. Now, undoubtedly 
nothing is more needful in the present state of France than the 
dissolution of the present Assembly and the election of a new one. 
When the present Assembly was chosen, in the moment of the 
greatest national danger, no particular term was fixed for its duration, 
nor was any power of dissolution vested anywhere. There must 
therefore be one dissolution, but there need never be another. A 
moment's thought will show that the power of dissolving Parliament 
is an essentially kingly power, for which there is no place in a republic. 
The theory of the king’s power to dissolve Parliament is that it is the 
king’s Parliament, summoned by his writ ; a body which he has called 
into being, and to whose being he can therefore put an end. This is, 
of course, a mere lawyer's view, which a knowledge of the real history 
of the national assemblies of England at once puts to flight. In the 
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earliest forms of the English constitution there could be no dissolu- 
tion in the modern sense. The whole theory of dissolution goes on 
the notion of the royal power being supreme in the state, of its being 
the source from which all the other powers of the state flow. But no 
‘republican theory acknowledges any such supremacy in the chief 
magistrate; no one in America or Switzerland looks on the President 
or the Federal Council as the original source of all the powers of the 
state. Therefore neither the American nor the Swiss constitution 
vests any power of dissolution anywhere. The Assembly is chosen 
for a definite time ; when that time is up, it dissolves by the operation 
of the law; before that time is up, no power can lawfully dissolve it. 
That is to say, the American and the Swiss constitutions are both of 
them honest constitutions, republican constitutions framed with good 
sense and in good faith. But either good sense or good faith is lack- 
ing in a constitution which fixes no term for the regular duration of 
the Assembly, but which gives the President, in conjunction with 
some shadowy Senate, the right of dissolving the Assembly. That 
is to say, there is a proposed constitution, nominally republican, in 
which the chief magistrate, if he can get the Senate on his side, may 
at any moment get rid of a patriotic assembly, while he may keep on 
a subservient one at his good pleasure. Here is a commonwealth, 
not only organized after the pattern of kingship, but which seems to 
have chosen the reign of Charles the Second as the model of king- 
ship. Then how is the power of dissolution to be kept in harmony 
with the proposed responsibility of the President and his ministers ? 
Can a President, charged by the Assembly with high treason, escape 
from trial by dissolving the Assembly? Can a council of ministers, 
responsible to the Assembly for the general policy of the government 
recommend a dissolution as a means of escaping from a threatened 
censure of the Assembly? No doubt the necessary concurrence of 
the Senate will be some check, but we must remark that the President 
and the Chamber of Deputies are essentially strong powers, while the 
Senate is something essentially weak. Such are the absurdities into 
which men are driven when they try to set up a commonwealth with- 
out being able to clear their minds of ideas which belong wholly to 
monarchies. In no true republic is either the chief magistrate 
intrusted with the power of dissolving the Assembly, or one branch 
of the Assembly. Such a power is given to the French President. 

__ That shows either how little wish there is in the French Assembly 
to form a real republic, or else how little knowledge there is of the 
right way to set about forming one. It does indeed seem to be 
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a hard task for minds used to monarchy to take in the true republican 
idea. Men can not get rid of the notion of the personal ruler. If 
they can not have a king, they will have a president, and they will 
make their president as much like a king as they can. When men, 
even in England, talk either seriously or sportively on the subject 
of republican government, they seem to assume as a matter of course, 
that the one alternative of a king must be a president. Here, I 
believe, is one great danger, one great difficulty, in the way of setting 
up any real or lasting republics in countries which have once been gov- 
erned by kings. The chief thing that is needed is to get rid of the 
notion of the necessity of a personal chief. I am not arguing against 
presidential government. I have said over and over again that the 
President is one possible form of executive, a form which has its own 
advantages and disadvantages, to be balanced against the advantages 
and disadvantages of other forms. In the United States it has the 
greatest of all arguments in its favor—it exists. And in the United 
States presidential government does not carry with it any of the 
dangers which it certainly does carry with it in Europe. No Ameri- 
can president can be the warming-pan of a coming king; it is hardly 
more likely that he should find the means of setting up a tyranny in 
his own person. In France or Spain either form of revolution may 
happen, because both have happened. But it is the form of the 
executive, the vesting the headship of the state in a single man, 
which makes both these forms of revolution so easy. And in France, 
at least, they are again made more easy by the personal form given to 
the local administration. Where there are prefects below, why should 
there not be a king or a tyrant above? The personal headship again 
opens a wide field to the baser instincts of mankind. For those whose 
minds can not take in the highest of man’s thoughts, for those on 
whose ears the great names of Law and Commonwealth—+véuor and 
méac—fall as sounds without meaning, the personal head supplies 
something to bow down to, something to cringe before, something 
in the sun of whose presence the would-be courtier may find the 
means feebly to bask. To such men an assembly or a senate is noth- 
ing ; a president is something ; a king is something better; a tyrant 
is best of all. And so we have seen men striving to bring back to 
rule them a lad of whom personally nothing either good or evil can 
be known, but whose one qualification, whose one recommendation, is 
the infamy of his descent. Honest men in search of a ruler would 
rather go out into the highways and hedges and take the first man 
whom they met. The first man whom they met would at least not 
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be a Buonaparte. He would, at least, not belong to that class which 
the honest instincts of old Greece looked on as the most loathsome 
form of man’s nature. He would, at least, not be a tyrant, offspring 
of tyrants—ripavvoc éx rupdvven mepunds. 

And yet the constitution-makers of France need not go far afield 
to find those who can show thém a more excellent way. Close on one 
of their own frontiers is the still abiding home of that ancient spirit 
which taught Athens at once to drive out her oligarchs and to respect 
the engagement which those oligarchs had made—of the spirit which 
taught Florence to bear up in the late crisis of her fate against the 
united powers of Pope and Czxsar. The Everlasting League—may 
that ancient epithet have been given to it in a prophetic spirit—still 
lives on to shame the novel and momentary devices of the kingdoms 
and commonwealths which rise and fall around it. There, in the home 
and birth-place of European freedom—in the land where the imme- 
morial liberties of our common race still live on as they were painted 
by Tacitus—there is no fear of men casting aside every principle of 
republican life to throw themselves at the feet of a personal ruler. 
The Confederation of Switzerland may in some dark day be. over- 
thrown by foreign invasion; it may on some almost darker day be 
split asunder by religious dissensions. But there is no king waiting at 
its gates to be brought back toa vacant throne; there is no magistrate 
clothed with those dangerous powers which might tempt him to 
overleap the narrow gap which sometimes separates the president 
from the tyrant. In a spirit of the highest wisdom, Switzerland 
refuses to trust her executive power to any single man; it places it in 
the safer hands of a Council of Seven. Around her Federal Council 
no rag of kingly purple can hang. There is nothing about her seven 
chiefs to invite the homage of those whose chief object it is to find 
something to abase themselves before. The Federal Council is never 
born, it never dies, it never marries, it never falls sick and recovers; 
its walks and rides can not be recorded in a court circular; it holds 
no drawing-rooms or levées; it pays no one the honor of a visit, and 
no one has the honor of being invited to visit it in return. The 
President of the Confederation is as accessible as a Roman Tribune; 
he has no guards, no lords in waiting, no gentlemen ushers; you may 
go to his official quarters with as little ceremony as you may call on a 
friend in college; the private stranger may knock at the door, and 
tie chief magistrate of the commonwealth bids him tocome in. Here 
is the true commonwealth; here is the true form of executive, an 
exccutive which never suppresses a newspaper nor declares a city ina 
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state of siege. With such an executive as this, all the chief diffi- 
culties of other forms of government seem to be got over. A Legis- 
lature chosen for a fixed term, which can not be dissolved before the 
end of that term, chooses an executive council for the term of its own 
existence. There can be no penal dissolution, no ministerial crisis, 
where a dissolution and a re-election of ministers take place at a 
fixed time by the operation of the law. There can be no question of 
mimisterial responsibility, no question of votes of censure, no tempta- 
tion—the greatest of all temptations in an English parliament—to 
vote for or against such a motion, not because it is good or bad, but 
because it may help to keep in or turn out a particular minister. All 
these dangers are altogether avoided by the relation which the Swiss 
Constitution establishes between the Legislative Assembly and the 
Executive Council. The members of the Federal Council can not 
vote in either house of the Assembly, but they may attend and speak 
in either. The Swiss Assembly therefore has, what the American 
Congress has not, the advantage of a direct ministerial explanation ; 
while that ministerial explanation can not be, as it may be in England, 
mixed up with fears of votes of censure on one side, or of a penal 
dissolution on the other. Here is, to my mind at least, the most 
perfect political system which the wit of man has yet devised. I am 
far fiom approving of much that has of late been done in Switzer- 
land in the way of what I can not but call religious persecution. I can 
not but look with fear and trembling on some of the changes made by 
the late constitutional revision. But none of these points touch the 
relations between the legislature and the executive, which seem to 
me to be, both in theory and practice, the happiest which have ever 
been devised. The institutions of one country can never be trans- 
planted wholesale into another : ‘and, as I have before said, Switzer- 
land has the greatest of all advantages in that her republican forms 
have not been set up in the place of some other forms, but have 
grown up along with the nation itself. Still such a model may surely 
supply hints. It surely supplies the most important hint of all, that 
a commonwealth should not place itself at the mercy of one man, least 
of all the mercy of a man whose training has been, not that of the 
senate house, but of the camp. Our own age has indeed seen a 
Cavaignac, but Caesars and Buonapartes are characters far more com- 
mon. The details of a system which suits Switzerland would most 
likely not suit France or Spain, for the simple reason, that France and 
Spain are France and Spain and not Switzerland. Each country, if it 
wishes to legislate wisely, must legislate for its own needs, according 
to the habits and feelings of its own people. But the general lesson 
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is surely one which may be weighed and followed. The Swiss system 
avoids the danger which besets the French Republic of 1875, as it 
beset the French Republic of 1848. It opens no path for the chief 
magistrate of a commonwealth to march along to a tyranny. If the 
nature of the French people is such that they would despise so simple 
and homely a form of executive as the Swiss Council, if they can not 
do without something of the gewgaws and trappings of a personal ruler, 
such a taste shows that they are unfit for republican institutions at 
all; they had better call back one of the sons of Saint Lewis, and 
have a real king rather than a sham president. 

Such are the difficulties against which real republican principles 
have to struggle in those countries of Europe in which attempts at 
founding republics have been made on the greatest scale. These 
attempts have failed, partly because they have begun at the wrong 
end, partly because men have been honestly unable to set themselves 
free from the inapplicable traditions of a kingly form of government, 
partly because men have dishonestly tried to make the name and 
forms of a republic serve as tools to compass other purposes of their 
own. That republican movements have failed under such hindrances 
proves nothing whatever against republican institutions in the abstract ; 
at most it proves that those particular countries are not fit for republican 
institutions. This is most to be regretted, because in one way the cir- 
cumstances both of France and Spain seemed favorable for the repub- 
lican experiment. In both cases the republic in a manner came of 
itself. In France a tyranny fell in pieces; in Spain an elected king 
gave up the hard task of reigning. And in both cases there was one 
favorable sign. The cry for Federalism in Spain, might not be in 
every sense appropriate, but it was not the ridiculous cry which it 
seemed to shallow sneerers in England. It was a protest against the 
over-meddling of central governments, whether kingly or republican. 
So far it was healthy. And any one who read the French local papers 
in the year before the fall of the Tyranny would see that there was a 
strong spirit abroad in favor of freer and more healthy local institu- 
tions. This last reform can be made, whatever may be the form of 
the national executive: the experience of England alone shows that 
a monarchy can get on without being represented by prefects. But 
whoever gets rid of prefects will have taken the first step toward 
making a real republic possible. A king without prefects is better 
than a president with prefects; a king, I am inclined to say, is in 
any case better than a marshal. But a king without prefects might 
perhaps some day lead to the euthanasia of kingship before a system 
better than them all. 
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An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelations. In two volumes 
Londou: Longman, Greene & Co.,; Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


LIKE the far-famed Impostor in Lalla Rookh, the prophet of 
neology secures reverence only by being veiled. By drawing away 
the veil and giving, in remarkably terse and vigorous English, 
the results of German scholarship, the author of “Supernatural — 
Religion” has enabled English readers to measure for themselves 
the force of arguments, whose weight they have hitherto been com- 
pelled to take wholly upon trust. In this paper we shall endeavor to 
inform our readers of the character of the book, and so of the character 
of the most cogent objections to Supernatural Religion, incidentally 
indicating what appear to us to be the inherent weaknesses in those 
objections. 

Whether Christianity is a supernatural religion, which is therefore 
superior to, though not inconsistent with, reason; or a human system 
of ethics, to be placed on the same plane with that of Jeremy Ben- 
tham and Mill, and like theirs tested by reason, is the question which 
our author proposes to investigate. In this investigation he asks and . 
undertakes to answer two questions: First, Are the contemporaries 
of our Lord, on whose testimony we found our faith in the miracles, 
credible witnesses? Second, Have we really their testimony; or are 
the four Gospels mythical productions of a later age ? 

His argument against the credibility of the Apostles as witnesses 
is not new. It can be stated ina paragraph. But it is illustrated and 
enforced, if not supported, by an amount of historical information of 
which it is impossible in these pages to give even an idea. A miracle 
is a work wrought in attestation of a message or messenger, and so 
evidently transcending human powers as to constitute a reasonable 
evidence that the message or messenger possesses a peculiar divine 
authority. If such works had been wrought only by certain special 
messengers, as by the patriarchs and prophets in the Old Testament 
era, and Christ and the Apostles in the New Testament era, and they 
were thus, as many regard them, isolated phenomena interjected, at a 
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particular time and for a particular purpose, into the world’s history, 
or if they were constantly repeated, and now from time to time these 
divine signs were afforded, in the healing of the sick and the resur- 
rection of the dead, and under circumstances which gave opportunities 
for careful and thorough scientific investigations, such a presumption 
of divine authority might be drawn from them. But this is not the 
case. Miracles have always characterized the ignorant and supersti- 
tious eras of the world’s history, and have always disappeared with the 
advent of a widely diffused intelligence. Not merely Christianity— 
every religion has claimed for itself the sanction of miracles. Partic- 
ularly they have accompanied the Jewish and Christian religions. 
The Rabbinical books are full of accounts of supernatural events 
. occurring among the Jews about the time and prior to the advent of 
Jesus Christ. By common consent these miracles are disbelieved; 
and only those which are recorded in the Bible are accepted by the 
Christian world as worthy of their credibility. For such a distinction 
there is no philosophical reason. The age which witnessed to the 
miracles of the New Testament was an ignorant and superstitious age. 
It had no power of discriminating between natural law and the 
supernatural]. It attributed nearly all disease to the influence of 
evil spirits, and knew no remedy but that of exorcism. The tendency 
of religious minds to imagine mysteries and wonders where there 
really are none, and to exaggerate, embellish, or misstate such as 
really exist, had full and untrammeled play in such an age. The 
* wonders, which we find narrated in the New Testament are therefore 
to be attributed to the prevailing superstition of the age, as the pseudo 
miracles of the later church, or of modern spiritualism are by the 
great mass of intelligent thinkers, and this without even a careful 
investigation into their nature or the evidence in support of them. 

This in substance is the argument of the author of “ Supernatyral 
Religion.” But the erudite account of Jewish and Christian super- 
stition, and of the rejected miracles which preceded and followed the 
Christian era, filling over ninety pages, gives an appearance of weight 
to the argument which even in an impartial summary it does not 
seem to possess. 

We need not stop to notice the radical difference between the 
Gospel narratives and the Rabbinical and ecclesiastical accounts of 
miracles, a difference which our author concedes, but of which he 
makes small account; nor the radical difference in the nature of the 
miracles themselves, which he labors, not very successfully, to disprove. 
The weakness in his argument, and in all forms of this argument how- 
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ever presented, lies in its curious confounding of fact with opinion. 
Superstition affects the judgment, not the eyes. A superstitious 
witness, if he be honest, unprejudiced, and disinterested, is perfectly 
competent to tell us what he has actually seen. When he mixes up 
with that an account of what he thought, we make allowance for his 
conclusion. For example, Mrs. Stenhouse in her recent book on 
Mormonism, gives an account of a Mormon miracle. She was present 
when a Mormon elder laid hands with pgayer on a sick woman, 
confined to her bed by long illness; after the laying on of hands the 
woman arose, perfectly cured. In this case opinion and fact are 
commingled in the account. That Mrs. Stenhouse did see a woman 
lying in bed, heard the prayer, and saw the laying-on of hands, and 
beheld the woman subsequently get up and go about the house, there 
is no reason to doubt. But we have a right to our own opinion on 
the question whether the woman was ae helpless as she pretended to 
be, or as she really thought she was. Imaginary sicknesses are easily 
healed by imaginary miracles; and whether this was a real or imag- 
inary sickness and cure, is a point on which the reader’s opportunity 
for judging is nearly or quite as good as Mrs. Stenhouse’s. Now if 
the accounts of the New Testament miracles were like Augustine's 
accounts of the ecclesiastical miracles, general in their terms, if we 
had only general assertions that miracles were wrought, or even more 
specific assertions that the sick were healed, the blind made to see, 
etc., we might say these are the conclusions of a superstitious age, 
and its judgment we can not accept. But this is not the case. 

Let us take, to make our meaning clear, the most stupendous 
miracle wrought by Jesus Christ—the resurrection of Lazarus. John 
does not draw from this miracle any conclusion, he does not even 
say that a miracle was wrought, he does not even assert that 
the dead was raised, he does not even assert that Lazarus was 
dead. He simply tells what he saw and heard, and leaves his 
readers to draw their own conclusion. He was with Jesus beyond 
Jordan. Word came to them that Lazarus was sick. Jesus remained 
where he was two days. Then he told the disciples that Lazarus was 
dead. When they reached Bethany, they found a scene of mourning. 
The friends had come according to Jewish custom to console the 
friends. Both sisters stated, impliedly and reproachfully, that Lazarus 
was dead. When they arrived at the grave, one of them said he 
had been dead four days, and that corruption—though this evi- 
dently is only her presumption—had already commenced. Christ 
directed the stone to be rolled away, commanded in a loud voice, 
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“ Lazarus come forth,” and he came forth, bound in his grave 
clothes. This is John’s account. If the author of “Supernatural 
Religion” had been appointed by a scientific commission to be present 
and report the results of his observations, he could not have reported 
them more absolutely impartially. No hint of any opinion as to the 
nature or significance of the action is given by the Evangelist. There 
is almost nothing in this /anguage * different from that which might 
have been used by one who thought the whole affair a trick, or who 
entertained no opinion on the subject whatever. We are at liberty to 
conclude that Lazarus was not dead, but the case was one of syncope ; 
or as Renan has done, that it was a trick contrived by Mary and 
Martha and Lazarus, to which Christ was reluctantly accessory, or 
that it was really wrought by the power of God in attestation of the 
divine character and mission of Jesusof Nazareth. But if we believe 
that John was present, that we have: his account, and that he is an 
honest, fair-minded, and disinterested witness who means to tell the 
truth, the fact that the age was a superstitious age, has absolutely no 
relation whatever to the credibility of the narrative. The testimony 
of a score of honest Roman Catholics to the liquefaction of the blood 
of St. Januarius or the winking of a Madonna, or of an equal number of 
honest spiritualists to the tipping of a table, or to the sound of 
music in the air, or to letters of fire on the wall of a dark room, is not 
to be, and is not in fact, doubted because they are thought to be super- 
stitious. We doubt their conc/usions, not their unvarnished accounts 
of what they have actually seen. 

If the statements of fact contained in the four Gospels are ac- 
cepted, if we believe that the blind were made to see, the lame to 
walk, the deaf to hear, the sick were healed and the dead were 
raised, this age, which is not a superstitious age, draws therefrom but 
one conclusion, namely, that these wonders were wrougnt by divine 
power. For the theory that they were wrought by fraud is now uni- 
versally abandoned, Renan’s suggestion of pious fraud being received 
with derision, even by the sceptical world. That the Apostles were 
honest men, who meant to tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, is absolutely unquestionable. The only question that 
remains to be considered, therefore, in investigating historical Chris- 
tianity, is, Have we in the Gospels the writings of eye-witnesses, or are 
they the mythical compositions of a later date? And to this problem 
our author devotes the larger part of his work. 

In the early part of the fourth century (A. D. 332) Eusebius prepared, 


* The only exception is in verse 49: ‘‘ Then he that was dead came forth.” 
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under the direction of the Emperor Constantine, fifty manuscript 
copies of the New Testament as then generally accepted in the church. 
These copies correspond exactly to the New Testament of to-day, 
except that the Apocalypse is omitted. 

The Sinaitic m~nuscript is believed by Tischendorf to be one of 
these copies, or at least of the same date. If then the Gospels are 
spurious, they must have been invented and palmed off upon the 
church at some time between the middle of the first century and the 
beginning of the fourth. But there are extant writings of religious 
authors, extending from the latter part of the first century, 2. e. while 
some if not most of the Apostles were still living, down to the time 
of Eusebius, and these extant writings have generally been thought 
to bear conclusive evidence that the Evangelical narratives were 
written during the first century, 7. e. during the life-time of the Apos- 
tles, when therefore, a forgery would have been sure to have been 
discovered and exposed. There is no doubt that as early as the 
first half of the second century, there were current Memorabilia of 
the Life of Christ “ which were called Gospels,”’* for Justin Martyr 
distinctly refers to them as the-principal source of his information. 
There is no doubt that there were current in the church at that time 
a Gospel attributed to Matthew, and another attributed to Mark, 
for Papias distinctly asserts the fact. There is no doubt that all 
the substantial facts and teachings recorded in the four Gospels were 
accepted as true by the church from the days of the Apostle John. 
For in the writing of the immediate successors of the Apostles these 
facts and teachings are referred to, generally in language very closely 
resembling that of our Evangelists, and these references are so abun- 
dant, that if the four Gospels were blotted out of existence, all that 
is essential in them both of the life and the teachings of Jesus Christ, 
could be gathered from the writings of the fathers. 

These writings, it should be added, represent every section, geo- 
graphically, of the early church. Africa, Alexandria, Constantinople, 
Rome, Spain, and every party in it, heretical and orthodox. And 
neither by sect or section is the authorship of any. Gospel, or the 
authenticity of any portion of any Gospel, called in question. These 
are the facts as we gather them from the pages of “ Supernatural 
Religion,” the facts, that is, which the most radical scepticism not 


* This sentence the author of “ Supernatural Religion” supposes may be an interpola- 
tion in Justin Martyr’s writings, by a later hand. But he assigns no reason for this sur- 
mise; and none appears to exist, except the fact, that the sentence militates against the 
author’s theory of the later origin of the Gospels. 
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only admits but even asserts. Of course we might present the case 
still more strongly if we were to add those which Christian scholar- 
ship maintains, but rationalistic scholarship doubts or denies. These 
facts, however, are sufficient. For they present this alternative: We 
must either believe that the Gospel story is false, not in incidentals 
but in its essentials (for, as the author of “ Supernatural Religion” has 
shown, the miracles are of the very essence of the Evangelical narra- 
tives), that the falsehood was universally and unquestioningly accepted 
in the Christian Church, and in all branches of the Christian Church, 
from the days of the Apostles down; that Gospel narratives were 
written by contemporaries of our Lord,* came into general circula- 
tion, were quoted from, and became extinct, so extinct that not a 
vestige of them in literature remains, and that new writings, embody- 
ing the same substantial facts, were produced at a later day, and 
palmed off upon the church as the production of our Lord’s contem- 
poraries, and accepted with a credence so absolutely unquestioning 
that no one, heretic or orthodox, ever called their authenticity in 
question until the eighteenth century ; or else we must believe that the 
Gospels were written, substantially as we now possess them, by the 
authors whose names they bear, that their testimony was accepted in 
the Christian Church because it was known to be a testimony of con- 
temporaries of our Lord, and that these Gospels formed the basis of 
the writings of the fathers, and the source whence they chiefly 
derived their information respecting the facts of our Lord’s life and 
his teachings. To the Anglo-Saxon mind, the latter conclusion will 
seem to require less credulity than the former. 

The force of this conclusion our author endeavors to avoid by call- 
ing attention to two facts. First, the earlier, and therefore more 
important, citations do not refer to the Gospels by name, but simply 
to the facts and teachings, which might, for all that appears, have 
been derived from some other source, ancient traditions for example, 
which we know were appealed to as a source of knowledge; or 
apocryphal Gospels, of which there were certainly some, perhaps 
many. Second, the quotations, if they may be called quotations, 
rarely correspond with verbal accuracy to our Gospels; these verbal 
variations thus render reasonable what would otherwise be only an 
hypothesis, namely, that the patristic writers drew their information 


* The author of “Supernatural Religion” does not question that a Gospel or some- 
thing like it, was written by Matthew, and another by Mark, but denies that the description 
of these Gospels by Papias answers to our Gospéls, 
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from other sources than our Gospels. This fact of variation in expres- 
sion, on which our author lays great stress, he exhibits by an elabo- 
rate comparison of the evangelical and the patristic writings. He has 
spared no research to illustrate and enforce his position. Fortunately 
it is not necessary for us to follow him in detail in this comparison. 
Of the fact so laboriously proved, there is no manner of question. 
The patristic and the evangelical accounts are not verbally identical. 
A single quotation will suffice to exhibit both the strength and the 


weakness of this argument : 


“ Justin’s account of the removal of Joseph to Bethlehem is peculiar, and evidently 
is derived from a distinct uncanonical source. It may be well to present his 


account and that of Luke side by side: 


‘JusTIN, Dial. c. tr. 78. 


‘On the occasion of the first census 


which was taken 2m Fudea (év rij 'Iovdaig), 


under Cyrenius (first Procurator (éni- 
tporoc) of Fud@a, Apol. 1. 34), Joseph 
went up from Nazareth, where he dwelt, 
to Bethlehem, from whence he was, to be 
enrolled ; 

for his descent was from the tribe of 
Judah, which inhabited that region.’ ” 





‘ LUKE ii. I-5. 


‘1... there went out a decree from 
Czsar Augustus that a// the world (xacav 
tiv oixovuévyv) should be enrolled. 

‘2. And this census was first made 
when Cyrenius was Governor (ijyezév) of 
Syria. 4. And Joseph went up from Gali- 
lee, out of the city of Nazareth into Judea, 
unto the city of David, which is called 
Bethlehem ; 
because he was of the house and lineage 
of David; 5. to enroll himself.’ ” 


In considering whether such verbal variations as are here seen 
indicate that Justin derived his information not from Luke but from 
ancient tradition, or an uncanonical Gospel, we have, happily, not to 
engage in any elaborate or erudite examination of classical literature 
to ascertain the manner and form of similar quotations by other 
writers. The quotations in the New Testament from the Old Testa- 
ment are ready at our hand, and are within the easy reach of every 
reader. And by even a casual examination of such quotations it will 
be seen that the ancient writers rarely or never quoted by the book, 
but almost universally from memory, and with those verbal variations, 
and sometimes more than verbal variations, which are the natural 
result of such a method of quoting. A single illustration—and we 
have not sought for one appropriate to our purpose, but have used 
the first that came to our thoughts—shall suffice, 
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“PAUL, I Cor. ii. 9. “ISAIAH Ixiv. 4. 


“ As it is written, Eye hath not seen, “ For since the beginning of the world 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into | men have not heard, nor perceived by the 
the heart of man, the things which God | ear, neither hath the eye seen, O God, 
hath prepared for them that love him.” | beside Thee, what he hath prepared for 
him that waiteth for him.” 





The value of the argument of the author of “Supernatural Reli- 
gion,” who rests his whole case against the canonicity of the four 
Gospels on such variations as we have indicated above, will be readily 
perceived by any one who will apply his reasoning to this quotation 
in Paul’s Epistle, thus: “ Paul’s account of the glory of a Christian 
experience is peculiar, and evidently is derived from some other and 
apocryphal book than that of Isaiah.” Incidentally, too, the reader 
will perhaps notice that in the New Testament, as in the patristic 
writers, the authors of particular books are not often referred to; the 
quotation is either preceded, as in this instance, by a mere, “ It is 
written,” or, as in many instances, by no mark or indication of quota- 
tion whatever. And in one or two cases the wrong book is cited. 

We repeat, in closing, what we said in opening this article : we are 
glad that the results of German rationalism are placed before the 
American public in a form so clear, so compact, and so easy to appre- 
hend. The average American common sense will detect the inherent 
weakness in the argument, notwithstanding its concealment behind 
so much imposing but often superficial and misapplied learning. The 
giant’s harness is ponderous, but the joints in it are very palpable. 
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History of the United States, from the Discovery of the American Con- 
tinent. By George Bancroft. Vol. X. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


WHEN, on the 16th of June, 1834, Mr. Bancroft wrote the Preface 
to the first volume of his History of the United States, he gave 
utterance to these words: 

“I have desired to give to the work the interest of authenticity. I have applied, 
as I have proceeded, the principles of historical scepticism ; and, not allowing myself 
to grow weary in comparing witnesses or consulting codes of laws, I have endeavored 
to impart originality to my narrative, by deriving it from writings and sources which 
were the contemporaries of the events that are described.” 


At the time when these sentences were penned, the author was 
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thirty-four years of age, in the full possession of the powers of his 
intellect, driven to his work by a laudable ambition, and unrestrained 
by the bitter lessons of experience. He flattered himself that he 
should live to write the history of his country from the discovery of 
the continent to his own day; and that he should reach the end of 
his proposed labors in a fourth or fifth volume. His reason for pub- 
lishing his first volume before the completion of the whole work, was 
a fair one. As expressed by himself, he was unwilling to travel so 
long a journey alone, and desired, as he proceeded, to correct his own 
judgment by the criticisms of candor. He hoped, also, to make for 
himself friends disposed to assist him in his arduous endeavors. Mr. 
Bancroft has no cause to complain of the good offices of his friends. 

It is just forty years since the first volume was published. In 
1837 it was followed by a second, and in 1840, by a third. In 1852 
and 1853, were issued the fourth and fifth volumes respectively. In 
the next year appeared the sixth, and, four years later, the seventh. 
This last volume begins the history of the Revolutionary struggle, 
which is continued through the eighth and ninth, and is brought to a 
close in the latest instalment of the work. Of the first volume, 
Edward Everett asserted that, “it does such justice to its noble sub- 
ject as to supersede the necessity of any future work of the same 
kind”: and a similar strain of eulogium was very generally conceded 
to successive issues. 

We have now to examine briefly the concluding volume of the 
work. There is nothing but the solitary “‘ End,” on the last page, to 
let us know that the distinguished author has completed the task which 
he proposed to himself. It would not have savored of egotism, had 
Mr. Bancroft alluded in some manner to the length of time in which 
he hasbeen at work. The public certainly had a right to expect from 
him something of this sort. Those famous words of Gibbon, which 
describe the manner in which he parted company with the “ Decline 
and Fall’”—a work, by the by, which consumed only twenty years 
of his life—are even more widely known than the “ History ”’ itself; 
and no one has ever blamed the author for writing them. Mr. 
Bancroft, on the contrary, has refrained from letting us into the 
secrets of his life-work, and doubtless supposes that he has given to 
the world all that it has a right to know, and, perhaps, cares to know, 
from him. 

This is, indeed, the place in which to review the labors of Mr. 
Bancroft and to pass judgment upon them. But such a duty we 
have not wished to undertake, for two reasons. Each one of the pre- 
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ceding volumes has been thoroughly explored and criticised, enough, 
at least, to satisfy the author; and judging from the present outlvok, 
the task of reviewing the History as a whole belongs properly to a 
future generation. 

The volume which lies before us deals with a period of our history 
most important and interesting. The Constitution was adopted in 
1789, and the volume ends with the year 1782. Truthfully speaking, 
then, Mr. Bancroft’s work does not treat of our history since the States 
became United, but concludes full seven years before that remarkable 
event. From 1778 to 1782 our history was full of events, vain and 
disjointed efforts, and disappointments. They are years to which the 
student of American history will revert with painful interest, because 
every thing which occurred in that period is striking and significant. 

Mr. Bancroft has searched in every nook and corner for data on 
which to base his latest affirmations. He has enjoyed alike the kind 
offices of his friends and the confidence of his readers. He has applied, 
as usual, “ the principles of historical scepticism” ; and has evidently 
striven to give to his narrative an original tint and the semblance of 
impartiality. All the learning and research and experience of nearly 
forty years have been at his disposal ; and, in this final volume, he has 
had a most excellent opportunity to impart elegance and grace of finish 
to the substantial monument of his genius. 

Here, in 1874, we are confronted with the tenth volume. Long 
ago, those ominous words “ to the present time,’’ were taken from the 
title-page; and we gave up all hope of ever receiving from Mr. Ban- 
croft, the History of the United States in full. Shall we say that he 
has only rewritten what had mainly been written before? And if so, 
of what worth is the present volume, which now demands at least an 
impartial reading? 

In the opening chapter, we discover the effect which the alliance 
between France and the United States produced in European courts. 
This alliance, we are told, “arraigned the British ministry at the 
judgment-seat of the civilized world.” 

“In point of commercial wealth, industry, and adventurous operation, England 
at the time had no equal; in pride of nationality, no rival but France; yet her move- 
ments were marked by languor. There was no man in the cabinet who could speak 
words of power to call out her moral resources, and harmonize the various branches 
of the public service. The country, which in the Seven Years’ war had been wrought 
by the elder Pitt to deeds of magnanimity, found in the ministry no representative. 
Public spirit had been quelled, and a disposition fostered to value personal interest 
above the general good. Even impending foreign war could not hush the turbulence 
of partisans. The administration, having no guiding principle, held its majority in 
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the House of Commons only on sufferance, its own officials only by its control of 
patronage. Insubordination showed itself in the fleet and in the army, and most 
among the officers. England had not known so bad a government since the reign 
of James the Second. . . . It was a conglomerate of inferior and heterogeneous 
materials, totally unfit to guide the policy of a mighty empire, endured only during 
an interim.”’—p. 36. 


The historian deals, as will appear evident from the passage just 
quoted, with the subject in hand quite fearlessly. Although his state- 
ments are apparently based on truth, it is a question, whether his 
valor has not carried him too far in the expression of his indignation. 
Mr. Bancroft is an intense admirer of European politics, and rarely 
suffers an opportunity to pass by without encroaching on his favorite 
topic. Moreover, he is given to discursiveness and digression. As 
if caring nothing for the trunk of the tree, he prefers to light upon 
every brinch and twig that belongs to it. Sometimes, too, he wan- 
ders off into fields which have very small connection with that which 
he is supposed to be exploring. 

This habit of discursiveness—not a new one by any means of 
Mr. Bancroft—shows itself again in the first chapter under review. 
His account of the effect of the alliance is burdened by many unne- 
cessary details relative to the status of several European governments. 
We fail to understand why the history of our nation should have 
already increased to such immense proportions, and are misled into the 
belief that our author had also formed the design of writing a Uni- 
versal History. He can scarcely present a fact without at the same 
time making it serve as the text of a political sermon; and he is 
unwilling to take for granted the intelligence of his readers. For 
instance, the struggles of the Netherlands have made a deep impres- 
sion on the mind of Mr. Bancroft. Anybody who has ever read the 
picturesque narratives of Motley, knows something of such an im- 
pression, and, perhaps, has himself felt a desire of plunging deeper 
into the subject. It is, indeed, a splendid theme for an able historian, 
but also a difficult one to handle. Between the struggling for free- 
dom of the Netherlands and that of the United States, Mr. Bancroft 
discerned a similarity ; and in order to dwell upon the former, he 
has found cause for connecting the two in a very tame and discur- 
sive manner. He takes up the affairs of the Dutch Republic in the 
first chapter, and- enlarges upon them in the greater part of the twelfth 
and twentieth chapters. We are told that the United States sought 
no assistance from Switzerland, “ but gratefully venerated their fore- 
runner ;”’ and then he asserts melodramatically : 
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“ The deepest and the saddest interest hovers over the republic of the Nether- 
lands, for the war between England and the United States prepared its grave. Of 
all the branches of the Germanic family, that nation which rescued from the choked 
and shallowed sea, the unstable silt and sands brought down by the Rhine, has 
endured the most and wrought the most in favor of liberty of conscience, liberty of 
commerce, and liberty in the state. . . . Out of the heart of a taciturn, phlegmatic, 
serious people, inclined to solitude and reflection, rose the men who constructed the 


code of international law in the spirit of justice.” 


Now, it would very naturally be supposed that the republic 
“which was the child of the Reformation,’ and considered by Eng- 
land “an ungenerous rival in trade,” and which, “in proportion 
to numbers, was the first in agriculture and in commerce,” and the 
first to see clearly that, ‘great material interests are fostered best 
by liberty,” would favor the cause of the United States, or at 
least connect itself indirectly with the interests of the latter. If 
there had been any love between the present and future republics, 
Mr. Bancroft would have been justified by his eloquent dissertations 
on the subject ; but the historian himself affirms, in effect, that there 
was none. We are then forced to seek the truth in this affair. 

As every body knows, in the year 1780, Catharine of Russia 
declared an armed neutrality, which was acceded to by Denmark, 
Prussia, Sweden, Austria, Portugal, and the United Netherlands, the 
object of which was to protect the rights of neutral flags. 

“ Her Imperial Majesty,” says the state paper, “in manifesting these principles 
before all Europe, is firmly resolved to maintain them. She has therefore given an 
order to fit out a considerable portion of her naval forces to act as her honor, her 
interest, and necessity may require. 

“ The Empress made haste to invite Sweden, Denmark, Portugal, and the Nether- 
lands to unite with her in supporting the rules which she had proclaimed. The 
voice of the United States on the subject was uttered immediately by John Adams. 
He applauded the justice, the wisdom, and the humanity of an association of mari- 
time powers against violences at sea. . . . For the moment the attention of Europe 
was riveted on the Netherlands.’’"—p. 281. 


We are told previously that, in April, 1778, the American com- 
missioners endeavored to establish “a good understanding and com- 
merce ’’ between the two republics, 


“And promised to communicate to the States-General their commercial treaty 
with France. The Dutch government, through all its organs, met ¢hz's only overture 
of the Americans by silence and total neglect. It was neither put in deliberation 
nor answered. The British Secretary of State could find no ground for complaint 
whatever.”—p. 261. 


England was terribly frightened by the thought that the Nether- 
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lands might at any moment accede to the principles of the armed 
neutrality. The Netherlands, be it remembered, had ruled most of 
the carrying trade with France, and their shipping afforded tempting 
prizes to British cruisers. In order to prevent them, therefore, from 
accepting the maritime code, England declared war on the Nether- 
lands. Says Mr. Bancroft : 


«“ «The contemporary documents show that England declared war on the Dutch 
Republic se/ely to prevent her from being unconditionally received into the armed 
neutrality,’ which is only repeating the assertion of Vergennes, that ‘England has 
declared war against the Netherlands from hatred of their accession to the neutral- 
ity.’ The more I reflect, the more I am perplexed to know whether we ought to be 


glad or sorry.” 


The war was of short duration. The purpose of the neutrality 
was evidently to wound England, hut also had some reference to her 
American colonies. For, 


“ When in the summer (of 1778) an American privateer hovered off the North 
Cape, and took seven or more British vessels bound for Archangel, Paine informed 
Harris ministerially that, although the vessels which were taken were foreign, yet 
it was the Russian trade which was molested; that so long as the British treated 
the Americans as rebels, the Court of St. Petersburg would look upon them as a 
people not yet entitled to recognition.” 

We have searched in vain through the pages of Mr. Bancroft for 
some excuse for the sweeping statement that the war between Eng- 
land and the United States ‘‘ prepared the grave of the Republic of 
the Netherlands.” How was its destiny affected, and what were the 
results? Its independence was surely not destroyed by the war: forit 
was not until 1794 that the country was invaded by the French, who 
were welcomed by the republican party in Holland, and the Batavian 
Republic was proclaimed, after the abolishing of the stadtholderate, 
in close alliance with that of France. We believe that Mr. Bancroft 
has wasted much valuable time and space by his essay on the affairs 
of the Dutch Republic, and well-nigh exhausted the patience of his 
readers. Strange inconsistencies, too are readily discerned, the one 
which we have pointed out, not being indeed the least remarkable. 

The historian’s passion for foreign politics again runs riot in his 
second chapter, which is entitled ‘‘ Germany and the United States.” 
Here he has undertaken a labor of Hercules, without the strength of 
Hercules, and, we might add, without any just reason. Inthe begin- 
ning of the chapter he mildly prepares the mind of the reader for the 
reception of his budget of facts, by saying that, “the people who 
dwelt between the Alps and the northern seas, between France and 
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the Slaves, founded no colonies in America, but, in part, gave to the 
rising country its laws of being.” He then traces them “to their 
origin,” and seeks “ for the universal interests which the eternal Provi- 
dence confided to their keeping,” ad ovo usque ad mala, Mr. Bancroft’s 
history of the Germans. 

Germany, in point of fact, took a very small part in the American 
war. Frederic the king wrote, in 1775, that “every thing which is 
taking place in America can be to me very indifferent in the main ; 
and I have no cause to embarrass myself either about the form of 
government that will be established there, or the degree of influence 
of the party of Bute in the mother country.” In the next year, he 
refused a direct commerce with the United States, on the ground that 
he would “never be able to form a navy strong enough to protect it,” 
but, in 1777, “ he promised not to be the last to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the United States ;” and his minister wrote officially to 
one of the American commissioners in Paris: ‘The king desires that 
your generous efforts may be crowned with complete success. He 
will not hesitate to recognize your independence, when France, which 
is more directly interested in the event of this contest, shall have 
given the example.” Surely so much is not a sufficient apology for 
Mr. Bancroft’s abridged History of the Germans. 

But, perhaps, we may detect another reason. The miserable 
Frederic was foolish enough to send Hessian mercenaries to devastate 
American soil, a course which was certainly not flattering to the 
German prince. For these hirelings,—Mr. Bancroft has omitted this 
part of their history,—George the Third paid three million pounds, 
to which sum may be traced the origin, it is said, of the wealth of the 
Rothschild family. This incident ought, at least, to preserve the 
memory of the unfortunate wretches who fought and died at Trenton. 
But Mr. Bancroft, as we have remarked, has omitted this story, and 
given us a History of the Germans. His literary allusions, truly 
valuable to the great metaphysical writers of that period, are just and 
well considered, and abound in pleasing interest. 

Mr. Bancroft really recommenced his History of the United States 
in the fourth chapter of the present volume. Washington was at 
Valley Forge when he received the tidings of the French alliance. 
On the 17th of June, 1778, Clinton crossed the Delaware, and one of 
the most beautiful passages in the volume depicts the scene. 


“The winter's revelry was over; honors and offices turned suddenly to bitter- 
ness and ashes ; papers of protection were become only an opprobrivm and a peril. 
Crowds of wretched refugees, with all their possessions which they could transport, 
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tled with the army. The sky sparkled with stars; the air of the summer night was 
soft and tranquil, as the exiles, broken in fortune and without a career, went in 
despair from the only city they could love.”—p. 127. - 


Meanwhile, Lee “was treacherously plotting the ruin” of the 
American army. “To secure to the British a retreat ‘ on velvet,’ he 
had the effrontery to assert that,on leaving Philadelphia, they would 
move to the south.” Unmoved by suspicions, Washington crossed 
the Delaware, and set out in pursuit of the British. Lee continued 
to show apathy, and perplexed the movements of the army as much 
as possible. 

“ At about eight in the morning ( June 28th), Clinton sent against Lee two regi- 
ments of cavalry, with the grenadiers, guards and Highlanders. Lee should now 
have ordered a retreat ; but he left the largest part of his command to act for them- 
selves, and then expressed indignation that they had retreated. . . . When Wash- 
ington encountered the fugitives, he, in a voice of anger, demanded of Lee : ‘ What 
is the meaning of this?’ Abashed and confused, Lee stammered: Sir—sir,’ and to 
the renewed inquiry, answered: ‘ You know that the agack was contrary to my 
advice and opinion.” Washington rejoined : ‘You should not have undertaken the 
command, unless you intended to carry it through.” Lee was ordered to the rear, 
and ‘ gladly left the field, believing that the Americans would be utterly beaten.’ ” 


A new attack was made, in which Wayne established his fame. 
The British were heavily repulsed, and fled. Washington marched 
towards the North River, and Clinton for New York by way of Sandy 
Hook. 

Such was the battle of Monmouth, on hearing of which Frederic 
of Prussia exclaimed, *‘ America is probably lost for England.” 


“ The army and the whole country resounded with the praises of Washington, 
and Congress unanimously thanked him ‘for his great good conduct and victory.’ 
Nor may history omit to record that, of the ‘ revolutionary patriots,’ who on that day 
periled life for their country, more than seven hundred black Americans fought side 


by side with the white.”—p. 133. 


Mr. Bancroft’s account of Monmouth occupies barely one page. 
The pen, that has wasted so much ink, and so many fine words on 
European princes and politics, when brought to bear upon the con- 
flict at home, lacks skill, cunning, and earnestness. The reader thirsts 
for mental enthusiasm and excitement, and, on the eve of the impor- ° 
tant contest, his patriotism kindles within him. A most important 
battle of the Revolutionary war is treated as if it were only a skir- 
mish, and is wanting in life, vigor, and reality. In truth, the battle 
ends before the reader is aware that it has begun. Mr. Bancroft was 
not always so tame and nerveless as now. 
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A short chapter carries us through the Wyoming campaign and 
chronicles the privations of the British army of the north, and pre- 
sents an interesting account of the adoption of the Constitution of 
South Carolina. This written code declared that only the Christian 
Protestant Church—not the Anglican or Episcopal—was the estab- 
lished religion of the State, and none but Protestants were eligible 
to high executive or any legislative offices. The right of suffrage 
was conferred exclusively on every free white man “who acknowl- 
edged God and a future state of rewards and punishments.” Of slaves 
and slavery no mention was made unless by implication. 

Following out his natural proclivity, Mr. Bancroft hastens to 
recross the ocean,—and, this time, lands in Spain. The Spanish 
policy toward the United States is carefully examined and weighed 
by the despatches that passed between the courts of Spain and 
France. The former court well knew that the triumph of the Ameri- 
cans would be a fatal blow to her colonial system, and tried her 
utmost to prevent the event. What Mr. Bancroft has written on the 
subject is both valuable and just. We do not regret what is said, 
and are disposed to think that only half the truth hasbeen told. But 
we also believe that the demands of his readers would have been 
better satisfied, or in other words, that the popular interest in his 
great work would have been more sustained and universally created, 
if fewer words had been expended on subjects which, at the farthest, 
have only a distant connection with our history. 

We regard Chapter VII. as being’ in some respects the most im- 
portant in the whole volume, and it ought to be read by every living 
American. In its treatment of the finances, and more particularly 
of the money difficulties which beset the early founders of the gov- 
ernment, we find this great lesson, that history not only repeats 
itself, but enforces obedience to its wisest teachings. 

We can do no more than merely to allude to the remaining chap- 
ters. We have an account of the treachery of Arnold, and the death 
of André. With reference to the latter, the historian lets in a sun- 
beam. 

“It has been said that, as a return for clemency, André should have been spared. 
Here is an extract of an order of the subordinate of Clinton, which met his acquies- 
cent approval, and which he forwarded by Lord George Germain: ‘I have ordered 
in the most positive manner, that every militia man (szc) who has borne arms with 
us, and afterwards joined the enemy, shall be immediately hanged.’ What was 
thought of the order by the British Government, appears from Lord George Ger- 
maine’s answer, of which an extract is as follows : ‘ The most disaffected will now 
be convinced that we are not afraid to punish.’”’ 
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Of the surrender of Cornwallis—the grand climax of the struggle 
—Vergennes exclaimed : 


“ History offers few examples of a success so complete.” “It brightens the 
glory that must accompany your name to the latest posterity,” wrote Franklin to 
Washington. And in the forced confession of Lord North, the feeling of England 
was wafted across the water. “ It is all over!” 


The reader of the volume will derive much pleasure from the 
portraitures of leading men. The heroes of the South especially fare 
well, and well-merited praise is accorded to Lincoln, Gates, Sumpter, 
Marion, and others. Even General Greene is now so wreathed in 
laurels that we scarcely believe that his descendants, who once wrote 
a pamphlet discoursing on sundry “ contradictions” will have any 
further grounds for complaint. Witness this paragraph: 


“ While he saw clearly all the perils and evils against which he had to struggle, 
cheerful activity and fortitude never failed Greene. His care extended to every thing 
in the Southern department. It is the peculiar character of his campaign, that what- 
ever was achieved was achieved by Americans alone, and by Americans of the South. 
In the opinion of his country, Ae gazned for himself as a general in the American 
army the place next to Washington.” 


The historian concludes his stupendous labors with these thrice 
admirable sentences. 


“For all the want of a government, their solemn pledge to one another of mutual 
citizenship and perpetual union made them one people; and that people was superior 
to its institutions, possessing the vital force which goes before organization, and gives 
to it strength and force. Yet for success, the liberty of the individual must know 
how to set to itself bounds; and the States, displaying the highest quality of great- 
ness, must learn to temper their rule of themselves by their own moderation.” 


We had thought, before drawing this paper to a close, to publicly 
note numerous inconsistencies, contradictions, and an over-abundance 
of high-flown, oddly-affected and singular expressions which do injury 
to the author's narrative. Mr. Bancroft’s style is indefensible in very 
many places, and we fail to see wherein it has improved after a long 
series of years. But it would be useless to attempt to point out in- 
accuracies, which are too plainly evident to the reader: 

The volume in hand shows a vast amount of labor, learning, and 
research. Hardly a stone has been left unturned by the historian, 
and he has had all manner of evidence at his command. Generally 
speaking, he has efficiently made use of this evidence, and has followed 
the good old fashion of making his characters speak for themselves. 
That he is always impartial, that his assertions are at all times accu- 
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rate, his opinions of men invariably just, and his judgments of events 
and contingencies are always above question and suspicion, can be 
affirmed neither of Mr. Bancroft nor of any other historian. 

We have but one opinion of his History of the United States. 
Mr. Bancroft could not have written it better, even if his life were 
prolonged a century. He deserves all honor and gratitude, and a 
nation’s respect. His work will live, despite its thousand faults and 
fallacies; but will never be read by the great mass of people for 
whom it was designed. He has, in truth, only opened the way for the 
History of the United States yet to be written. 





THE RECENT ORIGIN OF MAN; 


As Illustrated by Geology and the Modern Science of Pre-historic Arche- 
ology. By Fames C. Southall. Philadelphia: F. B. Lippincott & 
Co. London: Triibner & Co. 


THIS is a work of great learning and ability in opposition to the 
current theories in respect to the antiquity of man. Its appearance 
will probably mark an epoch in the history of the controversy. With 
the exception of a few works on the conservative side, the subject has 
been treated hitherto by just two classes of men, viz., learned special- 
its and répétiteurs. 

Mr. Southall undertook the arduous work of studiously following 
each of the many lines of inquiry bearing on the subject, and consid- 
ering their details separately, and also in their relations to all other 
classes of facts; a work which very few men are competent to perform 
successfully, and yet just the work needed at this stage of the contro- 
versy. Mr. Southall, although a Douglas arrived late on the field, 
has come full armed, and unless our judgment is greatly at fault, has 
delivered a decisive blow. 

The gentlemen who have committed themselves with such joyous 


’ haste to revolutionary doctrines in respect to the measureless anti- 


quity of man, will be puzzled as to how they may best deal with this 
dangerous adversary. They can not say he is a shallow sciolist, for his 
dialectic ability and encyclopedic knowledge are evinced in every 
chapter. They can not call him a partisan, for his spirit is scientific 
and judicial. If they try to ignore him, or dismiss his book with a 
sneer, they will set the world to laughing at them. The time has 
come when these gentlemen will be put to their metal, and must at 
length contend in view of all the facts. 
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These scientific doctrinaires have hitherto been allowed great 
liberty in converting man to anti-Biblical teachings. Believers in the 
Sacred Record have been compelled to wait patiently, as they have 
often waited before, for the full and complete evidence by which the 
radical theory would die /e/o-de-se, and a new luster be shed on the 
Eternal Book. The issue is clear and irreconcilable. At least we 
can see no way to reconcile the statements of geologists and arche- 
ologists, that man has existed on the earth two or three hundred 
thousand years, with any system of Biblical chronology; or to recon- 
cile their representations of the origin and primitive condition of the 
human race with the theology of the Christian Church. The Bible 
represents the creation of man as having occurred some six—or, at 
the farthest, some ten—thousand years ago. It represents the crea- 
tion of oxe man, who lived nine hundred and thirty years; it affirms a 
knowledge of the metals and the arts of life from the very first ; and 
the whole scheme of Redemption pivots on our relations to this one 
federal head, and the expulsion from Eden. The geologists and 
archeologists insist that the human race (developed probably from 
the simian tribes) commenced their existence in the lowest and most 
degraded form—according to some of them, as mufes. It is simply 
impossible, we say, to reconcile the two representations. 

The present volume, by means of the very facts presented by the 
anthropologists, in our opinion unanswerably establishes the correct- 
ness of the old Biblical view, and exposes the gross mistake into 
which our scientific men have fallen. 

The work (some 600 pages) reviews in detail all of the evidences 
relied on by the geologists and archzologists, considering in order: I. 
the Megalithic Monuments of Europe, Africa, and Asia; 2, the Lake 
Dwellings of Europe ; 3, the Danish Sheil Mounds, or Kjékken-méd- 
dings; 4, the Danish Peat-Bogs; 5, the Bone Caves; and 6, the 
River Gravel of Europe in which (as in the caves) the remains of 
human art are found associated with the bones of extinct animals. 
Special chapters are devoted to the antiquity of man in America—to 
the ruined cities of Central America, the Mound-Builders, the human 
remains found in the delta of the Mississippi and in association with 
the remains of the mastodon, etc. 

The stone circles and dolmens of Western and Northern Europe— 
the older ones—belong, according to the archzologists, to the Second 
Stone Age, and have an antiquity of, at least, 5,000 to 7,000 years. 
Mr. Southall considers in detail the rude stone monuments of Eng- 

-land, Scotland, Ireland, France, Spain, Scandinavia, etc., and proves, 
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beyond doubt, that the bulk of them, at least, have been erected since 
the beginning of the Christian era, and some of them in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. 

He next takes up the Lake-Dwellings, and shows that they come 
down, in Switzerland, to the sixth century ; in France, to the eighth 
or ninth century ; and in Sweden, to the tenth or eleventh century. 

He then reviews the Kjékken-méddings, referred by some arche- 
ologists to the Palzolithic age, and shows that they existed in Eng- 
land and in the Channel Islands in Roman times. 

In the bone caves and in the river gravel, the remains of human 
workmanship are found in numberless instances in association with 
the remains of the mammoth, the rhinoceros tichorrinus, the hippo- 
potamus major, the great Irish elk, the cave-bear, cave-lion, reindeer, 
etc. It is established that, in the so-called Palzolithic age, these 
animals all co-existed with man in France and England. The gravel 
on the bank of the Somme and the Thames, in which these remains 
occur, is often 100 feet above the present bed of the stream, showing 
that the rivers of that day ran at these higher levels, and the relics 
are found at the depth of twenty feet in the gravel deposits. In the 
Somme Valley, after palzolithic man and the palzolithic animals had 
disappeared, thirty feet of peat were deposited, in which we find the 
relics of the Neolithic and Bronze and Iron ages. According to 
Boucher de Perthes, it took 30,000 years for the formation of this 
peat. The antiquity of the river gravel, which rests under this, is to 
be farther measured by the time which was required for the Somme 
to excavate the broad valley through which it runs. So says Lyell. 

In the caves it is observed that the relics often occur under solid 
floors of stalagmite—at Kent’s Cavern from five to twelve feet thick— 
which, according to Lyell and other writers on the subject, must have 
required ages for its formation. 

It is further shown that in many cases the physical geography of 
the country has entirely changed since the caves were inhabited by 
palzolithic man. 

The time required for the excavation of the river valleys, and the 
deposit of the gravels at the higher and lower levels, is disposed of by 
the denial that the rivers have excavated these valleys since the grav- 
els were deposited. The position of Mr. S. is that the Valley of the 
Somme (for example) has been modified by great physical changes, 
and, secondly, that the volume and the floods of the Somme River in 
the Palzolithic age, just on the close of the Glacial age, were vastly 
greater than at present. This is proved by the universal testimony 
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to the Palzolithic Flood, following upon the melting of the snow and 
ice, the perturbations of the seas and river valleys, and the greatly 
increased rain-fall of that period. 

It will be perceived that the task which Mr. Southall has proposed 
to himself—namely, to demonstrate that all of this has happened 
within (say) the past 8,000 or 10,000 years—is no light one. 

Mr. Southall shows beyond cavil that the reindeer existed in 
France and England down to the Christian era, or thereabouts ; in Scot- 
land down to the twelfth century. He shows that the great Irish elk lived 
in Germany and Ireland down to perhaps, the twelfth or the thirteenth 
century. He shows that the cave-bear and cave-lion are identical with 
the existing species of the same animals, and that the remains of both are 
found in what is called the Neolithic period. He shows that the mam- 
moth in Europe is found sometimes in the peat deposits, admitted to 
correspond with the Neolithic age. He shows that the hippopotamus 
lived in the Troad in the twelfth or thirteenth century B. C., as evi- 
denced by the delineations on the pottery obtained by Dr. Schliemann 
from the site of Troy. He shows that the tusks of the mammoth found 
in Scotland, England, and Siberia, were in so fresh acondition that they 
have been used in the arts. He shows that the carcasses of the mam- 
moth and tichorrine rhinoceros are found in Siberia, in the frozen 
mud, in such perfect preservation that the flesh is devoured by the 
wolves and dogs. He shows that the remains of the mastodon are 
found in every part of North Americain the most superficial deposits, 
with the last meal still preserved in the stomach. 

Farther, he shows in three notable instances that the mammoth 
or the mastodon has been de/ineated by races who have lived at no 
very remote date: I, on the monuments of Central America; 2, by 
the Mound-Builders (whom he shows to have lived not more than 
1,500 years ago); 3, by the ancient bronze-working race (supposed to 
be allied to the Etruscans) who inhabited Siberia. 

As to the formation of stalagmite, the facts presented on this point 
show conclusively that all of it observed in the caves may have been 
formed in a few centuries; that it is zow actually forming at this rate. 

As to the changes in physical geography, a chapter devoted to this 
point demonstrates that the most extensive changes have taken 
place since the days of the Romans and th¢ beginning of the Chris-. 
tian era, and that the elevations and subsidences of the land now in 
progress, are abundantly sufficient to account for any such changes 
as Lyell remarks on without calling in any vast periods of time. 

Two chapters are devoted to the formation of peat, and it is 
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shown beyond controversy that the whole of the peat of Europe may 
have been, and in many cases probably has been, formed since the 
Christian era. 

A chapter is devoted to “ Stone, Bronze, and Iron,” and by one or 
two hundred examples it is shown that the flints and stone imple 
ments were in use in Europe down to Saxon and Merovingian times. 

Another chapter reviews the remarkable discoveries of Dr. Schlie- 
mann, at Troy, which of themselves constitute a complete subver- 
sion of the Three Ages of the archzologists. 

Finally, there are two chapters on the Glacial age, the object of 
which is to show that it terminated in the north of Europe, at least, 
only a few thousand years ago. Palzolithic man never penetrated Ire- 
land or Scotland or Scandinavia. The beginning of the human era in 
these countries synchronizes with the Neolithic age; ‘therefore, 


argues Mr. Southall, if we can fix the date of the Neolithic age—that 
.of the older Swiss lake dwellings—we have the date of the appear- 


ance of man in the northof Europe. This, according to Mr. Southall, 
was not more than 3,000 or 3,500 years ago; the archzologists do not 
claim more than 5,000 or 7,000 years. 

But it is expressly stated by Lyell and Dr. Boyd Dawkins (and 
was no doubt the fact) that paleolithic man, who lived in France, 
Germany, and Southern England, did not penetrate farther north 
on account of the ice-sheet, which had not retired. It appears to us 
that this is a demonstration. 

On entirely independent grounds—observations made on the 
ancient beaches of the North American Lakes, by Prof. Edmund 
Andrews of Chicago—the same conclusion is reached with regard to 
the recent date of the Glacial age. 

Another chapter points out the remarkable fact that there are no 
traces of paleolithic man in Egypt—nothing corresponding to the 
relics found in the bone caves and river gravel of Western Europe. 
The first traces of man in Egypt are the Pyramids; or similar evi- 
dences of civilization. The primeval man of Egypt and Babylonia 
was civilized. 

There is only one other chapter that we have space to notice ; and 
that is the chapter on “ Solutré.” Solutré is a palzolithic station in 
the west of France, near Macon, where innumerable remains of the 
reindeer and the horse have been found a few feet beneath the soil, 
in association with the flint and bone implements, and with human 
sepultures. Indeed, the graves are so numerous that M. de Mortillet 


pronounces the station a “ palzolithic cemetery.” The remains of 
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the Elephas primigenius, or mammoth, the cave-bear, and the cave- 
lion are also found at Solutré. Mr. Southall shows, from the accounts 
of MM. Arcelin and de Ferry, the Abbé Ducrot and others, who 
have explored this station, that it can not be 100,000 or 200,000 years 
old, as the archeologists claim. In the first place the graves here 
contain (many of them) cists composed of closely-fitting slabs, and it 
is hardly credible that men were buried in this way 150,000 or 200,000 
years ago. In the second place, the implements at Solutré are beau- 
tiful flint implements, comparing with the finest from the Swiss lake- 
dwellings and the Danish peat, except only that they are not polished. 
Thirdly, the bones from Solutré have preserved a considerable pro- 
portion of their gelatine; and the horn of the reindeer, when sawn 
through, “ emits distinctly the odor of fresh horn.” This, like the car- 
casses found in Siberia, is hardly consistent with an antiquity of one 
or two hundred thousand years. Fourthly, it appears to be made 
out from the evidence that the horse at Solutré was domesticated. 
Now, as the horse is not found on the Egyptian monuments earlier than 
the eighteenth dynasty, and as it does not seem to have been found 
in Egypt in the days of Abraham, this fact of itself negatives the 
idea of a remote antiquity for Solutré. M. Pruner-Bey, who exam- 
ined a number of the skulls from the graves, pronounced them to be 
Mongoloid ; and the conclusion drawn from all the facts is, that the 
place was the hunting-station of a Mongoloid tribe in primeval times. 
This tallies precisely with the opinion of Mr. Southall, that the first 
population of Europe was Turanian — represented by the Iberian, 
Basque, and Finnish race. 

Besides being able and scholarly, the book is very readable. It is 
illustrated by numerous cuts, is thoroughly indexed, and well gotten 
up in every way. 


THE LITERARY REMAINS OF EMANUEL DEUTSCH: 


With a Brief Memoir. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


THE brief biographical sketch by the editor of the “ Literary 
Remains,” is perhaps as much as the interest of the general reader, 
in the uneventful life of a secluded student, would warrant. Although 
in the merest outline, it is enough to bring us into near and sympa- 
thetic contact with the inner life of a nature of rare depth and power, 
during the various phases and processes of its growth into that early 
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maturity which has given to the world the ripe fruits of scholarship 
and thought, worthily preserved i in the present volume. 

The controlling influences of Mr. Deutsch’s intellectual develop- 
ment—the sources, no doubt, of that intense and eccentric individual- 
ism which separates, by an unmistakable stamp of original force, every 
product of his pen from the common crowd of contemporary scholars 
—are clearly traceable in certain circumstances of his early history. 
Born in a household of the purest Jewish lineage, where all the proud 
traditions of his race lived in heart and memory; brought up at the 
feet of his uncle, an aged Rabbi, who was an enthusiastic student of 
the Talmud, and in practice a Pharisee of the most rigid and orthodox 
school; more than all, reproducing in his own native temperament 
and characteristics a type as unmistakably Oriental as though, in him- 
self, the Talmudic doctrine of transmigration had been realized and 
his spirit had animated some fiery patriot of the Maccabean age—he 
was in the essential texture of his being a “ Hebrew of the Hebrews.” 
The passionate ardor; the keen sensibility to slight or injury; the 
dogged tenacity of purpose; the instinct of revolt against every form 
of oppression, always smouldering, even where the iron pressure of 
external circumstance compelled the mask of patient submission ; the 
ineradicable pride of lineage and love of race ; the profound personal 
reserve and, when necessary, haughty exclusiveness ; the secret supe- 
riority of self-righteousness ; the natural power of control over the 
animal appetites and regard for personal purity; the strength of 
family affections; the intense love of children; the instinctive cour- 
tesy of the Orient—were all his, as unmistakably by right of inheritance 
as was the corresponding physical type, which his biographer charac- 
terizes by “ eyes and hair of the darkest, with the flexible, ever-varying, 
expressive mouth of the Israelite—and a face the reverse of handsome, 
but one that lighted up under the glow of an enthusiastic nature with 
a brightness that won the sympathy of the coldest listener.” But a 
full course at the University of Berlin, amid German associations and 
influences, added to this Hebrew foundation a visible superstructure 
of German habits of study and modes of thought, and Mr. Deustch’s 
whole literary work bears the impress of the patient, plodding investi- 
gation—the careful elaboration of ideas—the deep-burrowing power 
amid the earth-incrusted and unsightly roots of principles and facts, 
in order, with comprehensive hand, to grasp the outer and beautiful 
forms—which is so characteristic of the Teutonic mind and so natu- 
rally foreign to the mental temperament of the Oriental races, shrink- 
ing from the hard world of facts and realities and delighting to float 
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at will among the vaporous and fantastic shapes of the Ideal. To this, 
we may add a third formative influence, no less essential to a right com- 
prehension of the intellectual idiosyncrasies of the author of the article 
on “ The Talmud ” as the result of his subsequent associations with 
the learned and literary world of England, viz. the spirit of this 
age of free thought and speculative outlook, which, without leading 
to the formal abandonment of the faith of his fathers, gave his mind 
a tinge of modern rationalism, and placed him ostensibly among the 
disciples of unorthodox and liberal Judaism. A careful perusal of 
his articles, however, irresistibly leaves the impression that this was as 
near a scholarly affectation as a mind so thoroughly honest could 
attain—at least, that it was confined to the merest surface, and that 


' the texture of his being, as a whole, was deeply pervaded by the 


religious faith and spirit of his race. 

The gift of peculiar intellectual power seems to have a conscious- 
ness—though often mute and smothered—of its own ; and its favored 
possessor is rarely left unstirred by ambitious dreams. We have at 
the hands of his biographer but a glimpse into Mr. Deutsch’s early 
student life, but it is enough to show that this consciousness, and 
these dreams, were his. 

The eventful step in his life, toward the goal of his honorable 
aspirations to become a thorough and profound Aramaic scholar, was 
his appointment as assistant librarian to the British Museum, while 
yet a youth at the Berlin University. Had Mr. Deutsch possessed 
a mere average mind, under the mechanical round of his official 
duties, and the vast accumulations of book-knowledge acquired dur- 
ing chance moments of leisure or the hours snatched from sleep, 
he would have doubtless subsided into a devouring book-worm, 
stuffed with useless and musty learning into utter intellectual nonen- 
tity. But the quality of his mind—ever at white heat with enthusi- 
astic devotion to his favorite study of the Aramaic tongue and litera- 
ture—was essentially creative and vitalizing. He possessed the rare 
power of giving life to the dead and buried learning of the past—of 
investing it with glowing, life-like charms of imagination and expres- 
sion. The first periodicals of the day welcomed his contributions on 
subjects most barren of popular interest. We can form some concep- 
tion of the amazing industry of the man, from the statement of his 
biographer that he furnished 190 essays to “ Chambers's Miscellany” 
alone, and that the present formidable volume contains but a moiety 
of his published articles and lectures. In certain aspects, however, 
his position as librarian seems to have had sources of annoyance and 
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discomfort. His fiery spirit continually fretted under the petty 
regulations—the minute divisions of authority and responsibilty—the 
stiff conventional usages—which are as sure to incrust any Bld Brit- 
ish institution as barnacles a ship during a protracted voyage. On 
the other hand, it was some compensation for these small vexations 
that his literary and social associations were a source of perpetual 
sunshine to his care-worn spirit. 

We shrink from more than a passing glance at the gloomy and 
pathetic close of the brief life of this gifted scholar. Just as he had 
taken the first triumphant step upon the threshold of what he con- 
sidered his “ magnum opus ”—the interpretation to the world of the 
occult secrets of the Talmud—he was seized with a mysterious dis- 
ease, the torments of which would have satisfied the utmost malice 
of the Inquisition. There is no more pathetic figure in the records of 
literature than that of this gentle and refined student, through the 
long lagging hours of his official labors, silently hiding his mortal 
agony, so that even his fellow-librarians only vaguely guessed that he 
was ill from his pallid countenance, and then dragging himself to his 
lonely lodging, to faint immediately away with sheer anguish into the 
welcome relief of oblivion. At last, when nature could support the 
awful load no longer, in the vague fancy that a draught of “ Nile 
water” would do more for his restoration than the best medical 
advice of London, he set off for Egypt, and on his way back, died at 
the Greek Hospital of Alexandria. His correspondence with his 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Haweiss, during his solitary voyaging on the 
Nile, in the sudden fluctuations between the rest and rapture of 
opium, and the swift returning torments of his then unknown malady, 
has tones of despair and anguish, which more than De Quincy’s from 
the depths of his opium hell, seem like a “ suspira de profundis.” 

The name of Emanuel Deutsch, first became generally known to 
the reading world, through his article in the “ British Quarterly” on the 
Talmud. Rarely—perhaps never—has an obscure scholar made so 
sudden a Jeap to such a pinnacle of fame. So little had he been 
known as an author outside of the narrow circle of his publishers and - 
literary intimates, that while yet all the world was asking, “ Who wrote 
‘The Talmud?’” his name in reply was but a further mystification— 
and the question invariably followed, ‘Who is Emanuel Deutsch?” 
With singular unanimity the great Quarterlies, with all the train of minor 
periodicals, claimed for the unknown name a place of the “ first magni- 
tude” among the savans and writers of the age. Now that this first 
blaze of surprise and admiration has somewhat subsided, the publica- 
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tion in permanent form of this and kindred articles, affords the world 
the opportunity of determining how far the favorable verdict of the 
critic was unduly influenced by the infectious fervor of the author’s 
own enthusiasm for a book, which, to his rich oriental imagination, 
was the grand type of all the loftiest capabilities, religious and intel- 
lectual, of his race; or by the subtle fascination of a style, which could 
invest even the dry bones of an old and decayed theology witha 
freshness and beauty attractive to every mind of intelligence and 
culture. For the permanent reputation of Mr. Deutsch as an 
expounder of the mystical legends and allegories of the Talmud, and 
the success of his avowed aim to lift it to its rightful place among the 
great religious systems of the world, must rest on no such factitious 
advantages as the personal qualities of an author, but on the solid, 
intrinsic value of his opinions and theories, after the most careful sift- 
ing by Aramaic scholars of an authority as acknowledged as his own 
—upon the genuine absolute ¢ruth of the claims which he has 
advanced with such dogmatic positiveness in behalf of the Talmud 
as the grandest thesaurus of divine and secular wisdom the world has 
ever seen. And there are significant signs that a tide of reaction from 
the earliest estimates of the enduring worth of his researches and con- 
clusions has already begun to setin. The profound scholars, who require 
time for the adjustment of their heavy artillery, are making themselves 
heard above the retreating echoes of hasty and dashing criticism. A 
recent writer of great ability and learning in the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
traversing the same ground as Mr. Deutsch, step for step, has chal- 
lenged many of his favorite positions as of very questionable authority, 
and asserted that his article, in many of its conclusions, is characterized 
by “superficiality.” . 

For ourselves, we feel conscious that it would be sheer presump- 
tion, for one not thoroughly versed in Talmudic literature in the 
original tongue, to attempt a detailed review of Mr. Deutsch’s con- 
clusions, even if our limited space did not peremptorily forbid. 

But there is one important point, at least, purely within the critical 
range of even a cursory “notice.” No special form of Christian evi- 
dence has perhaps pressed with more weight upon the foremost minds 
of the age than that based upon the originality of Christ’s moral 
teaching in relation to the period of Jewish history in which he lived. 
Now Mr. Deutsch, without giving the idea positive verbal shape, has 
ingeniously—and evidently with full consciousness of the result— 
contrived to give the whole mass of the article on the Talmud, a 
subtle drift against this formidable buttress of Christianity. This he 
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effects by showing that the moral precepts of Christ were already 
imbedded in the Talmud, and, through its instrumentality, widely 
diffused throughout the Jewish nation, the inference being left 
to insinuate itself into the reader’s mind, that such may have been 
the source of all that we claim as original in the teaching of our 
Lord. But we are convinced, that thorough a misconception of the 
real sense of the term, as employed by the “ apologists” of Chris- 
tianity, this inference is robbed of its destructive force. For we 
must insist that when we speak of the originality of Christ’s moral 
system, we do not intend to carry the impression that He proclaimed 
truth absolutely unknown before. No doubt but the Talmud, having 
its original source in the Mosaic Scriptures, and as a commentary 
running parallel with them through the ages, with all its monstrous 
and fantastic distortions of the truth, did, here and there, amid its 
barren wastes of legend and tradition, hide some of its golden grains. 
But the uniqueness and originality of Christ as a teacher of men, in 
all their clearness and beauty are manifest in this very relation to 
the Talmud, and to all other religious systems of earlier historic 
origin than Himself. The phenomenon that demands solution is 
this—that the Son of the Carpenter—this humble man of the com- 
mon people—alone, of all his age and race, at a time when a thick 
veil of Rabbinical casuistry spun from the Talmud, hid the simple 
morality of the Mosaic law from the eyes of the nation, and its feet 
were entangled in a vast net-work of intricate ritualism which had 
its sole authority in vain tradition—should possess such an infallible 
eye for truth as to be able to perceive it, however deep-buried in 
all the decaying mass of error wherever it might lay bound or 
hidden in nature or in man—that with a breath he cleared it from all 
adhering obscurations and corruptions, until it shone with a divine 
luster—that by the magic of the simplest speech, he could transform 
it into ving seeds for the soil of universal humanity, and plant 
them and bid them live and bear fruit, as they have done without 
respect to place or time or race. Mr. Deutsch, in his zeal for the 
Talmud, seemed to forget that what cost himself infinite toil and 
‘search to discover amid its vast jungle of fable and parable and 
legend, with all the modern appliances of exhaustive scholarship, 
Christ, with nothing in his humble history to account for it, seized 
with intuitive glance—drew it to himself as by the power of a spiritual 
magnet—summed it up—to drop all figurative speech—in a few plain 
and simple moral precepts, level to the comprehension of the merest 
child. Our sufficient answer, in a word, is to place the Sermon 
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on the Mount and the seventeen vast volumes of the Talmud side 
by side. 

The twin essay to the Talmud, in these “ Remains,” is that on 
Mahomet. It bears all the characteristics of Mr. Deutsch’s mind at 
its best. The correctness of received history, in ascribing the origin 

‘of the Koran to a knowledge of Judaism acquired from a Hebrew 
colony in the region of Medina, rather than to the teaching of a 
corrupt Christianity by the Greek monk Sergius, as commonly 
accepted, we have no difficulty in acknowledging—although we would 
feel more assured in our belief, if Mr. Deutsch had given us his 
authorities. Nor are we disposed to do more than indulge a faint 
scepticism in regard to his excessively flattering portrait of the Great 
Prophet himself. But his dogmatic assertion that the Koran not only 
does not inculcate the doctrine of fatalism, but proclaims in the 
boldest terms the freedom of the human will, from personal oppor- 
tunities of knowing—still more from a learned authority, quite as high 
as was Mr. Deutsch himself—we unhesitatingly oppose. We have 
space only to name Mr. Palgrave, the distinguished Arabian traveler 
and scholar, and give his opinion as to the real spirit of the Koran, in 
his own words: 


“*There is no god but God’ are words simply tantamount in English to the 
negation of any deity save one alone; and thus much they certainly mean in Arabic, 
but they imply much more also. Their full sense is not only to deny absolutely and 
unreservedly all plurality, whether of nature or of person, in the Supreme Being .. . 
but besides this the words, in Arabic and among Arabs, imply that this one Supreme 
Being is also the only Agent, the only Force, the only Act existing throughout the 
universe ; and leave to all beings else, matter or spirit, instinct or intelligence, phys- 
ical or moral, nothing but pure unconditional passiveness, alike in movement or in 
quiescence, in action or capacity. The sole power, the sole motor, movement, 
energy, and deed, is God; the rest is downright inertia and mere instrumentality, 
from the highest archangel down to the simplest atom of creation. Hence, in this 
one sentence, ‘ La Ilah illa Allah,’ is summed up a system which, for want of a better 
name, I may be permitted to call the Pantheism of Force, or of Act, thus exclusively 
assigned to God, Who absorbs it all, exercises it all, and to Whom alone it can be 
ascribed, whether for preserving or for destroying, for relative evil or for equally 
relative good. | say relative, because it is clear that in such a theology no place 
is left for absolute good or evil, reason or extravagance; all is abridged in the 
autocratical will of the one great Agent. 

“One might at first think that this tremendous Autocrat, this uncontrolled and 
unsympathizing Power, would be far above any thing like passion, desires, or inclina- 
tions. Yet such is not the case, for He has with respect to His creatures one main 
feeling and source of action, namely jealousy of them, lest they should perchance 
attribute to themselves something of what is His alone, and thus encroach on His 
all-engrossing kingdom. Hence He is ever more prone to punish than to reward, to 
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inflict pain than to bestow pleasure, to ruin than to build. It is His singular satisfac- 
tion to let created beings continually feel that they are nothing else than His slaves, 
His tools, and contemptible tools, also, that thus they may the better acknowledge 
His superiority, and know His power to be above their power, His cunning above 
their cunning, His will above their will, His pride above their pride; or rather that 
there is no power, cunning, will, or pride save His own. 

“ That the notion here given of the Deity, monstrous and blasphemous as it may 
appear, is literally that which the Koran conveys or intends to convey, I at present 
take for granted. But that indeed it is so, no one who has attentively perused and 
thought over the Arabic text (for mere cursory reading, especially in a translation, 
will not suffice) can hesitate to allow. In fact, every phrase of the preceding sen- 
tences, every touch in this odious portrait, has been taken, to the best of my ability, 
word for word, or at least meaning for meaning, from the Book, the truest mirror 
of the mind and scope of its writer” (Vol. i. pp. 364-7). 


We must leave the other contributions of Mr. Deutsch, in this 
volume, without notice—only trusting that our readers may glean as 
much satisfaction from their perusal, as we have done. 


THE BUILDING OF A BRAIN. 
By E. H. Clarke, M.D. Boston. 


IT is quite time that a little robust, scientific sense should be 
applied to the theory of coéducation of the sexes; and Dr. Clarke, 
in this as well as in his former essay, has done good service. We 
thoroughly accept every rational plan for enlarging the culture of 
women, nor do we doubt it to be one of the special wants of our 
time. But a word of kindly, sober counsel, fair enthusiasts! It would 
not ask much logic to convince a gardener that to graft a rare plum 
on a sapless stalk would be useless; yet our human gardeners have 
been trying the same folly. Dr. Clarke shows two things: that the 
healthy growth of a brain must depend on the condition of the 
group of organs with which it is connected, the spinal cord and 
cerebellum ; and therefore, while boy and girl till about the age of 
twelve may study in the same fashion, there must be from that time 
to twenty a due regard to the difference of physical development in 
the character and degree of mental work. This he proves by the 
plainest facts of his science. It is enforced by.a host of witnesses, 
who tell their long and painful experience of the neglect of such laws. 
Yet we have had the strangest attempts at forcing the system of high 
pressure on our schools; and even brilliant sophists—like Mr. Kingsley, 
in an article some years ago—have talked as if we were brains without 
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bodies, and about to achieve this theory of the annihilation of sex 
in modern culture. We shall be glad to see a larger number of 
Hypatias and Mary Somervilles ; but if, instead of it, we only get a 
race of broken, pale-faced, intellectual invalids, it will not be the best 
possible of worlds for our grandchildren. 


THORWALDSEN : 


His Life and Works. By Eugine Plon. Translated from the French 
by $M. Luyster. Beautifully Illustrated. Boston: Roberts Bros. 


THIS volume has been before the public nearly two years ; and it 
certainly speaks well for American taste that a new edition should be 
demanded so soon. The new edition of the work is much to be pre- 
ferred to the old, on account of the correction of numerous typo- 
graphical errors, the insertion of new matter, and the improved shape 
which the publishers have wisely given to the book. This edition of 
the “ Life” is not only one of the finest art-works ever issued in this 
country, but it is much more desirable than the translation which has 
recently appeared in England, in a large and cumbersome quarto vol- 
ume. Those who have read the biography of the sculptor, written 
by Herr Thiele, have doubtless found therein a justification of the 
assertion of an Italian poetess, that Thorwaldsen was a “ son of God.” 
The narrative of M. Plon, on the contrary, more prudent and less 
credulous than the Danes, gives us by far a better and clearer idea of 
the man; and though the estimate here given of his genius as an 
artist will seem heretical to readers trained in the Roman traditions 
of forty years ago, we must regard it as being both wise and well-con- 
sidered. Weshall not attempt to sketch the life of the sculptor, at 
this late day. 

In the French edition of M. Plon’s work, there are several appen- 
dices of some value to the cultured student of art, which the American 
translator has discarded, for some unaccountable reason. We can not 
commend an omission of this sort; and venture to express the hope 
that, at an early date, the whole of the original matter will have been 
transferred to this otherwise careful and complete edition. 
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SINGERS AND SONGS OF THE LIBERAL FAITH. 


By Alfred P. Putnam. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


IT is a curious fact, that the hymnology of different communions 
almost always reflects the theological character of each. We can 
determine as readily from the songs as the sermons the peculiar tone 
of the religion, and not only its harmony but its defects. Thus the 
Latin hymns of the age after Ambrose Noest, had, with all their rich- 
ness, the superstitions that had overlaid the simple faith. We read the 
piety of the emotions in Charles Wesley, and the sacramental system 
in the saintly verse of Keble. If we should take such a collection as 
the late hymnal of the Episcopal Church, perhaps as free from nar- 
rowness as can be found, we might without trouble make a catalogue 
raisonné, showing under various heads so many hymns of ecclesi- 
astical type, so many of Calvinist metaphysics, so many of Metho- 
dist pietism, and so many of the modern monkish persuasion—a singu- 
lar concrete without much cohesion of idea. We have in this book 
another example. We thank the author for gathering so rich a store 
of Sacred poetry ; but we can hardly understand why he should bap- 
tize the volume as of “ the liberal faith.” It does not add to our love 
of Bryant’s “ Waterfowl,” or Longfellow’s “ Footsteps of Angels,” 
to know that their authors are Unitarian. The church of literature 
knows no sect. It is more catholic than such “liberal’’ Christians, 
and welcomes all who have the same devout inspiration of song. But 
after this not unfriendly criticism, we will not quarrel any further with 
the compiler; and only assure him that, with a faith quite as liberal 
as his own, albeit not called such in his dialect, we commend the 
book to the lovers of all that is reverent and beautiful. Many of 
these songs are among the cherished treasures of our American lit- 
erature. He has given such gems as Holmes’s “ Nautilus ;” Brooks's 
“St. John’s Vision:” Louis Very's “ Light Within,” and his best 
mystic sonnets; the choicest of Longfellow, and others less known, 
yet worthy of high place among Christian singers. There is natu- 
rally a certain number of hymns with small poetic merit, the neces- 
sary padding of all hymn-books. But the amount is small compared 
with the genuine wealth of Christian faith and devotion. We have 
the heartiest sympathy with the saying quoted by our compiler, that 
“ there is little heresy in hymns.” It is indeed here, in these utter- 
ances of our hope in God, a spiritual life, an insight truer than our 
surface opinions, that we find a real communion of Christian believers 
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not shut within our dividing lines; nay, we accept it as by no means 
a proof that the religion of the New Testament has no positive doc- 
trine, but that rather its deepest and holiest truths speak half con- 
sciously, even with some who refuse them as creed, out of the “ one 
human heart.” To us it is a source of unfeigned comfort, when we 
can turn to that noble sonnet of Theodore Parker, “ The Way, the 
Truth, and the Life,” and feel that one who wrote such words as 
these : 


“ Yes, thou art still the life ; thou art the way 
The holiest know ; light, life and way of heaven ; 
And they who dearest hope and deepest pray, 
Toil by the truth, life, way that thou hast given,” 


was wiser than he knew in his distinctive criticism, and had at heart 
a faith in the Son of God, which his theories could not give and could 
not take away. In this “liberal” feeling we thank the compiler for 
his choice volume. 
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